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A slightly hilarious story by ANNE TELESCOMBE about a determined woman 
who came, saw and didn’t quite conquer the Russians, but left with head unbowed! 


PART ONE > 


F the great mass of papers which make 
up the file oa “Miss Lavinia Bagshot” in 
the foreign #ffice archives, the first was 
begun one spring afternoon in the newly 
acquired akarat script of Hon. Miles 

Buckingham. His repor, which follows, was con- 
cise to the point of being ‘aconic. 
A Mr. Herbert Napier called this afternoon. 
He is a solicitor, He was desirous of receiving 
foreign office advice on a personal matter. 
He is apparently worried about his aunt, a 
Miss Lavinia Bagshot, a somewhat eccentric 
lady of 70. She has, on several occasions, been 
involved in rather improbable adventures while 
travelling abroad. Her family have been called 
on to extricate her after these incidents. 

At this point, Mr. Buckingham wondered if he 
should include the details Mr. Napier had given 
him about Miss Bagshot’s colorful interlude in the 
„Argentine some 10 years previously, her efforts as 
a missionary in China before the first world war, 
the outcome of her work with famine relief in India 
or the peculiar chapter in which she joined the 
Salvation Army and went to Canada. z 

Mr. Buckingham lit a cigaret, stóod up and 
shook out his private cushion which kept the seat 
of his trousers from becoming too, shiny on the 
hard ministry of works chair. Leaning against the 
dusty gray stone of his window sill, he tried to 
survey the interview dispassionately in his own mind 
before setting it down on one half-sheet of foolscap 
minute paper. = 

Mr. Buckingham’s- attention had been diverted 
by a slight personal mannerism of his visitor. Mr. 
Napier had a habit of punctuating every sentence 
with a nervous and automatic twitch of a smile. 

“You know how it is, even in the best families 
you sometimes find these unpredictable characters.” 
Pause, twitch-smile, blankness, 

“My aunt—that is ‘my mother’s sister—is quite 
a passionate traveller. She collect countries like 
other people collect postage stamps. It’s all com- 
pletely haphazard. She doesn’t take an intelligent 
interest in their political systems or make any logical 
„attempt to compare any of the places she’s been. 

“She just seems to like travelling for its own 
sake — seeing new places, meeting new people. 
Can’t understand it myself. Everyone else in the 
family is content to settle down and become useful 
members of the community,” Pause, twitch-smile, 
blankness. 

“It's not as though she ever had a great deal 
of money to spend on travelling. In fact these days, 
with taxation and so forth, she lives in what would 
be called ‘reduced circumstances.’ But it still doesn’t 
stop her moving about. As soon as she’s saved up 
enough from her small income for a ticket some- 
where, then off she goes.” 

Mr. Napier cleared his throat but his voice re- 
mained in the same monotonous key. 

“She travels third-class most of the time and 
has taken on all sorts of jobs in out-of-the-way 
places which sometimes help to pay her fare back 
to England. But when she can’t raise the money 
herself and has had enough of the country she 
happens to be in at the time, then she goes along 
to the British consul and asks to be sent home as 
a distressed British subject.” 

“Has that happened often?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” said Mr. Napier. “Of course 
the family had to refund the money when she got 
back to England—and occasionally one of them 
even had to go out to where she was and arrange 
about it personally.” 

Mr. Napier hesitated for a moment and then 
dcided to take Mr. Buckingham entirely into his 
confidence. 

“You know how it is. Titles sometimes impress 

ple and we do have one in the family indirectly. 
My wife is Lady Eleanor Napier. Whenever my 
aunt is nearly destitute in one of these foreign 
countries she starts talking about her connections— 
she’s quite unscrupulous about it—and, of course, 
we can’t have anything getting into the press, so we 
have to arrange about sending the money. It’s 
always for the Jast time, naturally. But Aunt 
Lavinia is never back for very long before she’s 
off again.” 

Mr. Napier settled down to an exhaustive ac- 
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count of Miss Lavinia Bagshot’s career as an inveter- 
ate globe trotter and it was some time before Mr. 
Buckingham began to wonder if Mr. Napier had 
possibly come to the wrong department of the 
foreign office. 

“Fm still not quite clear how we can be of 
assistance to you,” he said when his visitor paused 
for breath after another unlikely anecdote recounted 
in the same dry, humorless manner. “This depart- 
ment of the office —the North Eastern — deals 
mainly with Russia.” 

“We—that is, the family, after discussion be- 
tween us—wish to appeal to the foreign office to 
stop my aunt from going to Russia,” Mr. Napier 
announced. 

“I am afraid it is not within the power of the 
foreign office to stop any British subject from going 
abroad at any time,” Mr. Buckingham said, “unless 
the person happens to be held in the United King- 
dom on a criminal charge.” 

“But surely, in a case like this—” 

“Perhaps you are disturbing yourself unduly, 
Mr. Napier. It is still quite unusual to go to the 
Soviet Union without joining a tour party or being 
sponsored by a delegation,” Mr. Buckingham said. 

“Aunt Lavinia has read a lot in the papers 
about private tourists going to Russia this year. 
And only last week she went to the Soviet consul 
in Kensington three times about getting a visa. She 
seems to think she can get there. We were hoping 
that the foreign. office could stop the visa.” 

“The British government cannot ask any foreign 
consulate to withhold a visa which has been re- 
quested by a British subject. On the other hand,” 
Mr. Buckingham went on in what he hoped was 
a fair imitation. of traditional foreign office style, 
“quite a number of people apply for Soviet visas 
without actually receiving them.” E 

“But then they are not my aunt,’ Mr. Napier 
said bitterly. “I’ve told you she is quite unscrupu- 
lous. She realizes that her chances of a Russian 
visa would be much better if she was prominent 


‘in some field and could report on her visit and 


give lectures to women’s guilds and societies on 
her return, She has, I understand, already told the 
Soviet consul that she is an authority on art and 
has had several exhibitions of her own paintings.” 

“And has she?” Mr. Buckingham inquired with 
interest. 

Mr. Napier snorted. “All of her generation did 
water colors in the school room, I suppose. And 
she once ran a stall at a church bazaar, selling 
some of the little pastels she had drawn around 
the neighborhood.” 


“You mean then that Miss Bagshot — er — ro- 


. mances?” suggested Mr. Buckingham diplomatically. 


“Romances? Im saying she tells downright 
lies,” said her nephew: “When she wishes to gain 
her ends, she will stop at nothing. 4 
- “When she was stranded in New Zealand dur- 
ing the first world war and all passages home were 
allocated to troops, she told a shipping firm she 
had to get back to Oxford immediately because 
she had been awarded a Rhodes scholarship. A 
Rhodes scholarship,” Mr. Napier added with dis- 
taste, “for a woman!” 

“Then, let us suppose, the visa is granted,” Mr. 
Buckingham said. “I take it that Miss Bagshot will 
have sufficient money to pay her passage to the 
Soviet Union and back?” 

“I am not entirely in my aunt's confidence over 
her small income but I gather from my son, who 
takes a rather more lenient view of her peculiari- 
ties, that she has recently tried to borrow money 
from him.” 

“Of course, I understand tourists are seldom 
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a visa for more than a fortnight and must 
buy travel vouchers in advance to meet hotel bills,” 
Mr. Buckingham said. : 

“Oh, a fortnight will be of no use to Aunt 
Lavinia. -Once she is there, she will certainly 
manage to prolong her stay. She has never stayed 
Jess than four months in any country. She says 
you don’t get the feel of the place for several weeks. 
She has, I believe, some hazy idea she could give 
English lessons to help pay for accommodation. If 
she manages to get to the Soviet Union, there is 
almost certain to be some unpleasantness over 
getting her back again!” 

“I see,” said Mr. Buckingham non-committally. 
“And if there is some unpleasantness, I take it that 


- your family would like to be informed and to be 


of assistance?” 

“We would most certainly not,” contradicted 
Mr. Napier. “That is the whole point of this inter- 
view. If the Soviet consulate is-short-sighted enough 
to give Aunt Lavinia a visa to their country, and 
if the foreign office, having been previously warned, 
are powerless to stop her, we feel that the family 
can take no further responsibility in the matter.” 

“Let us hope,” Mr. Buckingham said vaguely 
as he handed Mr. Napier his briefcase and umbrella, 
“that your fears will not he justified. There is a 
very efficient state tourist organization in the Soviet 
Union which keeps its eye on travellers and their 
sightseeing activities. 1 think they will see to it 
that Miss Bagshot does not outstay her welcome.” 

Mr. Buckingham was not very pleased with his 
minute and, as he signed his name and the date 
across the bottom, he hoped that this might prove 
to be just another of the isolated papers, which he 


_had often contributed to the foreign office files. 


But his hope, on this occasion, was short-lived. 
He had just stretched toward the waiting bundle of 
papers*in his in-tray when the telephone rang. 

“This is Mr. -Herbert Napier,” whined a queru- 
lous version of Mr. Napier’s flat version. “I have 
just got back to my office and my son has phoned 
to say that my aunt was granted her Soviet ‘visa 
this morning.” 5 

“I see,” said Mr. Buckingham. 

“But, my dear young man, you don’t fully un- 
derstand the gravity of the situation—” = 

Mr. Buckingham, who disliked being called “my 
dear young man,” interrupted. “The visa is for the 
usual fortnight only?” X 

“Yes, yes, a fortnight. But what does that“ 
matter? My aunt never bothers about these details. 

I tell you she will manage to stay on longer and 
get herself into some sort of trouble—” 

“In that case, I feel certain that the British 
embassy in Moscow will do everything possible to 
assist Miss Bagshot,” Mr. Buckingham said. 

“Just keep it out of the press and don’t expect 
the family to pay her .bills,* said Mr. Napier 
waspishly. 

It was another five minutes-before Mr. Bucking- 
ham was able to put down the receiver and, in that 
time, his personal, as opposed to-his official, views ` 
had become decidedly unsympathetic toward Mr. 
Napier. ` È TR 

He pulled the white sheets toward him again 
and began to redraft bis minute. 


y 


CHAPTER H 


Peace, having sorted themselves after polite 
` skirmishing into their places on the Aeroflot - 
plane, were interested to observe that the 
elderly Englishwoman was still with them. She had 
accompanied them on the flight from London the 
previous day, joined them on the bus ride from the 
British sector in Berlin and now sat calmly reading 
her day-old copy of the Times while the Russian 
officials completed their passport formalities. 

“But she is definitely English,” whispered Mrs. 
Hoskins to her neighbor, the only other woman 
member of the. delegation. s 

“So’s the passport she’s holding,” said Patricia 
Cartwright. Mrs. Hoskins’ passion for dramatizing 
every incident of their journey was beginning to 
irritate her. $ 

She looked despairingly around the plane, but 
‘Dr. Clark, who had rescued her from Mrs. Hoskins 
at breakfast that morning, was sitting with James 
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Bailey, a tall, bearded artist. Sir William Finch, 
the leader of the delegation, was working out a foot- 
ball pool with the miners’ representative, Emlyn 
Richards. ~ ERr 

Mrs. Hoskins, who was presiđent of a society in 
the Co-operative Women’s Movement, felt it was 
proper for the only two women of the delegation 
to stick together. She was also rather flattered to 
find herself coupled with Patricia Cartwright, M.P. 

“I don’t think she was supposed to be on our 
bus at all this morning,” Mrs. Cartwright heard 
her droning on relentlessly about the elderly English- 
woman. “She looked so assured that nobody asked 
her to get off.” ~ 

“I'm sure there’s nothing mysterious about her 
trip to Moscow,” yawned Mrs. Cartwright, opening 
a book to end the conversation. “Why don’t you 
go and ask her, if you're so interested?” 

“I think I will,” said Mrs. Hoskins. 

The propellers had just begun to turn when Mrs. 
Hoskins bustled down the centre aisle to the vacant 
seat beside Miss Bagshot. - 

“Quite comfortable, these Russian planes,” she 
began sociably and sat down. 

“I suppose so,” said Miss Bagshot. She folded 
her copy of the Times and took off her reading 
glasses. : 

Mrs. Hoskins, who had never made a plane trip 
before, gripped the armrests firmly and waited until 
the wheels cleared the runway and the plane sailed 
steadily at a good 500 feet above the ground be- 
fore feeling safe enough to resume the conversation. 

By this time Miss Bagshot had unearthed a 
length of dull-looking knitting from her outsize 
handbag and was busy picking up a few dropped 
stitches. 

“Ah, a muffler for one of your grandchildren?” 
inquired Mrs. Hoskins in a determined attempt to 
introduce personal details from the outset. 

“Goodness me, no. I always knit for orphan- 
ages on journeys.” 2 

There was a, slight pause as Miss Bagshot’s knit- 
ting needles began to fly and Mrs. Hoskins fidgeted 
beside her. Miss Bagshot knew that if she didn’t 
speak first, Mrs. Hoskins would. She sighed and 
selected an innocuous query. 

“You do a lot of knitting for your family, I 
suppose?” : 5 

“I did at one time. You see, I have three- girls,” 
confided Mrs. Hoskins. i 

Mrs. Hoskins continued at quite some length 
about her daughters before remembering that her 
original intention had been to learn something about 

` Miss Bagshot. 7 

“And you are going to Moscow?” she asked, 
returning abruptly to the attack. 

“Yes. Im very much looking forward to it. 
Your party, I gather, is also going there?” 

“We're a delegation, really,” boasted Mrs. Hos- 
kins. “We're spending a fortnight in Moscow and 
then going on to all those other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. Mrs. Cartwright, the friend I'm with, is a 
Labor member of parliament. I myself am repre- 
senting the. Co-operative Women’s Movement,” 

Although Miss Bagshot preferred to absorb in- 
formation rather than impart it, she was beginning 
to wonder whether much of Mrs. Hoskins’ informa- 
tion was worth absorbing. . 

After another 20 minutes Miss Bagshot felt she 
could do without company for the rest of the 
journey. -` 


“This plane gives the most extraordinary bumps,” — 


she interrupted. “My stomach is beginning to feel 
peculiar already. An odd sensation that it is turn- 
ing over all the time.” 

She was gratified to see Mrs. Hoskins’ plump 
pink face turn an interesting shade of parchment 
and pressed her advantage. ` 

“Its so nerve-racking to watch one engine and 
feel that it might suddenly stop.” 

Mrs. Hoskins; who had not even noticed the 
plane’s engines before, rivetted an anxious eye 
on thé single spinning propeller visible through the 
small window. There was a faint trickle of black 
grease coming from the back of the engine and 
an occasional puff of transparent smoke. 

“I daresay that odd-looking bit of steam is quite 
normal,” Miss Bagshot said. “It’s been doing it all 
the time, I've noticed. But occasionally it does 
splutter a bit, too. Still; I'm sure the pilot knows 
about it, so there’s no point in us fussing.” 

Mrs. Hoskins was watching the propeller warily 
as her stomach began to heave. 

Miss Bagshot transferred the discarded copy of 
the Times from her own lap to Mrs. Hoskins. _ 

“I am so sorry. You really are not looking 
at all well. 1 wonder if the stewardess has any 


_ She informed Mrs. Cartwright. 


tinued Miss Bagshot. 
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of those nice little paper bags we had on the plane 
yesterday,” 

Quite satisfied with the result of her strategy, 
Miss Bagshot looked around for the stewardess, 
who had vanished to make another of her brews 
of tea. Undeterred, she hoisted the giddy Mrs. 
Hoskins to her feet and escorted her down the 
swaying aisle. ic 

“I am afraid your friend is feeling rather ill,” 
“Perhaps she would 
be more comfortable in her own seat.” 

‘She gave a formal little bow and returned to the 
back of the plane just as the stewardess came out 
of the pilot’s cabin and, with voluble Russian ex- 
clamations of dismay, enveloped Mrs. Hoskins in 
her care. She fetched a glass of weak black tea 
and, finally, gesturing to Mrs. ‘Cartwright to vacate 
her seat, she forced her unprotesting passenger 
across the armrest and propped her up with rugs. 

Mrs. Cartwright took her book to the back of 
the plane and the seat beside Miss Bagshot. a 

“So inconvenient, this travel sickness, isn’t it?” 
obseryed Miss Bagshot. 

Mrs. Cartwright smiled but reopened her book 
ostentatiously. 

They sat together silently for a full half-hour, 
Miss Bagshot knitting contentedly, Mrs. Cartwright 
reading with a gradual slackening of interest, turn- 
ing the pages less frequently until the words began 
to blur together. 3 

An unwilling respect had been growing between 
them, so that when Mrs. Cartwright finally closed 
her book, they were ready to accept each other on 
equal terms and, instead of fencing against the in- 
evitable conversation, drifted info it quite naturally. 

“Rather hard on the eyes—this reading on jour- 
neys,” sighed Mrs. Cartwright. _ 

“It's been too hard on my eyes for the past 30 
years,” agreed Miss Bagshot. “Still, it’s a very 
useful way of avoiding bores.” 

The sophisticated Patricia Cartwright was an- 
noyed to find herself blushing like a schoolgirl. 

“I hope you didn’t think I was pretending to 
read just to avoid talking to you—” 

“Of course you were,” Miss Bagshot said tran- 
quilly. “But my feelings aren’t at all hurt. If they 
were, I should tell you.” 

Mrs. Cartwright turned to look at her elderly 
neighbor more closely. Her first impression was 
of a straight-backed, conventional old lady with 
quantities of spiky gray hair, neatly imprisoned in 
a barricade of hair pins. Everything about Miss 
Bagshot was flat and straight. There was not a 
suggestion of a contour anywhere. | 

“I myself have rather a different method of 
dealing with fellow travellers who annoy me,” con- 


before but I was quite interested to find that it’s 
just as effective on airplanes.” 

“You mean—you did it on purpose?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cartwright, when the full implication of this 
astonishing remark became clear, 

“I don’t think you realize,” she heard herself 
saying in a surprisingly pompous and unnatural 
voice, “that Mrs. Hoskins is an extremely kind 
and worthy womar who has spent a great deal of 
her time in charitable work.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Miss Bagshot. ‘And then, 
meeting Mrs. Cartwright’s eye again, chuckled in- 
fectiously. “Very girl guide. I know just what you 
mean; the backbone of England. Unfortunately, I 
find it very difficult to stand bores for long periods, 
particularly the well-meaning ones. My family’s 


- full of them.” 


Patricia Cartwright, finding her neighbor’s con- 
versation unexpectedly refreshing, laughed in spite 
of herself. s 

“So’s my constituency,” she admitted. 

“Ah,. yes, Mrs, Hoskins told me you were a 


` member of parliament.” 


Miss Bagshot had instantly decided that Patricia 
Cartwright, M.P., was quite worthy of her attention. 

Patricia Cartwright began to relax, She talked 
and she listened, at times fascinated, at times 
amused, always interested in the old lady's ener- 
getic and positive opinions. Miss Bagshot had an 
alert and inquiring mind which made her a per- 
fectly contented listener when questions were being 
answered to her satisfaction. But every now and 
then, she would adopt some particular viewpoint 
and maintain it doggedly. Politics were unfeminine, 
Polite chatter was unnecessary. Taxation was un- 
fair. The modern generation was too serious, 

Mrs. Cartwright was surprised when the ground 
came suddenly up to meet them and they touched 
down at Vilna for lunch, 

In a single file, the passengers emptied out of 
the plane. : 


“Tve only used it on ships 


3 


Half way across the airfield they were met by 
a solemn little interpreter and escorted to the large 


-and ornate airport building where a succession of 


marble pillars supported a high mosaic ceiling. 

“Very vulgar,” commented Miss Bagshot. ‘She 
stood like a ramrod, just inside the double doors, 
and carefully inspected the red plush curtains with 
their heavy fringe of gold tasselling looped back 
from the immense windows, the hammer and sickle 
emblems adorning the frieze, the quantities of statu- 
ary grouped around the marble pillars. “And, for 
a new building, so very old-fashioned. I had thought 
the Soviet Union would be an extremely modern 
country, too stark and streamlined for my own 
tastes. But this—this is positively Victorian.” 

Horace Cleghorn took it upon himself to rebuke 
Miss Bagshot. 3 

As the only Communist in the party, he was 
experiencing a certain exhilaration in his first con- - 
tact with Soviet soil and felt it was his duty to 
educate his fellow travellers into a proper appreci- 
ation of the Soviet Union. 

“Vilna, being the capital of Soviet Lithuania, is 
only a recent addition to the USSR,” he announced. 
“Before the war, Lithuania was, of course, a typical 
bourgeois and backward country, and some of its 
old-fashioned traditions undoubtedly- linger on, in 
spite of the beneficial example of its progressive 
Soviet neighbors.” 

“Before the war, young man, Lithuania was a 
very progressive and modern little country,” Miss 
Bagshot said flatly. “I was here in 1926, and it 
didn’t look at all like this.” 

She stalked off after the interpreter into the 
dining-room. 

The members. of the delegation turned to Mrs. 
Cartwright for enlightenment over Miss Bagshot, 
only to find she knew as little as themselves about 
her solitary pilgrimage to Moscow. 

“She must be coming for some purpose,” Sir 
William Finch said irritably. He was a large florid 
man whose extremely imposing good looks were 
somewhat marred by a vacant expression of stu- 
pidity. As the leader of the delegation, he felt 
uncertain of himself and. was inclined to adopt a 
blustering dignity to convey the sense of his im- 
portance. 

The party straggled into the dining-room to find 
Miss Bagshot already seated at a long table, piled 
high with blue cut-glass goblets, much heavy silver 
and an assortment of lavishly decorated places, 

“Lithuanian food used to be among the best in 
the world,” Miss Bagshot informed the party as a 
whole when they had settled in their chairs. “Won- 
derful hors d’oeuvres, delicious little pastries. I think 
we are all extremely hungry. Let us see the menu.” 

But there was, it appeared, no menu. Only a 
set three-course meal which consisted of varieties of 
cabbage. 

The radio was now blaring classical music from 
a loudspeaker hidden between the Ionic pillars. The 
English people sat in two depressed rows down the 
long table, their voices animated and a little peevish, 
feeling that their introduction to the Soviet Union 
was anything but a success. 

It was Miss Bagshot who put this common teel- 


ing into words. 


“I have never felt less like being in a foreign 
country,” she said, crumpling her sliver of paper 
serviette on to the table, “It’s this absence of any- 
thing particularly national or colorful, which makes 
me feel we've dropped into a complete vacuum.” 

“We've been hours over our lunch already,” 

complained Patricia Cartwright. “The plane must 
be leaving soon.” 
__As if in answer to their impatience, the gloomy 
little interpreter shuffled through the curtains and 
stood beside them, thoughtfully working out a speech 
of some length. 

“Snowstorms of exceptional intensity preclude 
the continuation of the flight,” he said in his text- 
book English. “The airport is < not adequately 
equipped for accommodating overnight travellers 
but we will do our best to make you comfortable, 
We will arrange to put up collapsible stretchers in 
the vestibule.” 

“Do you mean we're all to sleep in the waiting- 
room together?” cried Mrs. Hoskins, 

“We were being met in Moscow tonight,” said 
Sir William Finch, who felt it was up to him to 
do something about organization. “I believe hotel 
reservations were already made for us. Could we 
phone our hosts and let them know?” 

The interpreter shrugged. 

“I myself will telegraph to Moscow,” he said 
with patient resignation. “I will say that the rooms . 
for Sir Finch and party are now to be cancelled 


4 


and a further eight rooms reserved for tomorrow, 
or perhaps the day after.” 

“The day after?” wailed the delegation and, in 
the general commotion, none of them appeared to 
notice that their party consisted of only seven 
members. 

Miss Bagshot, who never worried about defails 
such as hotel reservations until they were actually 
forced upon her, alone realized the expediency of 
the interpreter’s mistake, rewarded him with one 
of her formal little bows and murmured to him as 
he withdrew from the room. 

“tam sure if our eight rooms are still reserved 
for us when we arrive in Moscow, we need not be 
too concerned about this delay in Vilna.” 

They spent their first night in the Soviet Union 
in a straight line of camp stretchers; Mrs. -Hoskins 
in the position farthest from the men; and the 
dividing mark between the sexes, a large granite 
statue of Lenin, his.arm outstretched in silent bene- 
diction over Miss Bagshot, sleeping peacefully 
beneath it. 

* * * a 

If their reception at Vilna had been rather in- 
different, the delegation had no cause to complain 
of the same treatment in Moscow. 

They were scarcely off the plane when they 
were surrounded by a reception committee of smil- 
ing, welcoming Russians, who kissed them soundly 
on both cheeks, thrust enormous bouquets into their 
hands and. through two practiced interpreters, as- 
sured them that their stay in the Soviet Union would 
be rendered as pleasant as possible: 

Miss Bagshot, hiding behind a basket of white 
chrysanthemums, tried to edge to the back of the 
party. But this display of self-effacement was im- 
: mediately noticed, attributed to nervousness and the 
reserve of old age, and an interpreter was detached 
from the main party, busy making speeches in the 
foreground, to entertain the diffident old lady. She 
was. after all. the oldest member of the party; she 
looked dignified; she must be important. 

The representative of the town Soyiet, the local 
president of the Anti-Fascist League and the vice- 
chairman of the Society for Friendship with Britain, 
Jeaving their deputies to listen to the long speech 
of reply, which Sir William Finch had now em- 
barked upon, bore down on Miss Bagshot in the rear. 

The group surrounding her now grew so ani- 
mated in trying to draw her out that it was in grave 
danger of conflicting with the speeches and hand- 
shakes of the main party. 

“Three cars have been placed at the delegation’s 
disposal for the drive into Moscow,” said a girl 
interpreter. “Comrade Alexandrov feels sure you 


i 


must be so fatigued that you would like me to take / 


you there at once.” 

“So kind of you,” Miss Bagshot murmured and 
allowed them to escort her to one of the waiting 
limousines. 

After a long interval, she was joined by a frozen 
Patricia Cartwright and a bad-tempered James 
Bailey. 

“Next time that old windbag decides to make 
a speech,” he muttered as he huddled, shivering, 
into the car, “I hope he'll choose a warmer place 
to do it in,” 

On the drive to Moscow they saw few houses 
or people until, near the outskirts of the city, they 
drove through a veritable ant-heap of cranes and 
bulldozers, cement-mixers and brick-heaps, with an 
army of women taking over the night shift on a 
complete suburb of half-finished buildings. 

“Did you see that woman driving the steam 
roller?” cried Miss Bagshot, sitting forward in her 
seat and craning her neck as the phenomenon van- 
ished behind the car. 

“And look, that’s another girl right on the top 
there laying bricks with ali those men! Most un- 
feminine!” 

When they entered Moscow she caught sight of 
an old peasant woman selling ice cream from a box 
strapped across her shoulders: and two large Red 
army officers wading cheerfully through the slush, 
licking carefully at their ice cream cones. 

“Men,” said Miss Bagshot in the distrustful 
tones of a militant suffragette. “Eating ice cream.” 

By the time their cavalcade drew up at the 
Metropole ‘hotel, Miss Bagshot had formed several 
very decided opinions on communism, socialist 
equality and Russian men. 

“I should like dinner in- my room, thank you,” 
Miss Bagshot said firmly in English to the chamber- 
maid, the third time she appeared at the door. 

“Yes. Dinner. Come.” The maid smiled amiably. 

“Oh, very well,” sighed Miss Bagshot, weary of 
trying to make herself understood. “But I trust I 


` able; 
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will have a table on my own. I do not wish to be 
put with those other English people who came with 
me. Do—you—understand?” 

It was only too obvious that the cheerful maid 
understood nothing. She had been sent along to 
escort Miss Bagshot to the dining-room and was 
doggedly determined to carry out her mission. 

They trotted briskly down winding corridors. 
Her guide wheeled suddenly, opened a door and 
ushered Miss Bagshot into a small private room. 
There, already seated at a long table. were not only 
the seven members of the delegation she had been 
hoping to avoid but the entire reception committee 
which had met them at the airport. 

“Ah, now we are being able to begin the offi- 
cial welcome to our dear friends from England,” 
hissed an interpreter into one of Miss Bagshot’s 
ears as the representative of the town Soviet poured 
a stream of Russian into the other. 

She tried to back toward the door but was firmly 
caught by both hands and led forward to a place 
of honor between Comrade Alexandrov and Com- 
rade Kleptikova. 

Sir William Finch was attempting to make some 
headway with conversation at the head of the table. 
But as, there were only two interpreters between 20 
people who could not otherwise communicate with 
each other, and as the Russian contingent clearly 
‘did not seem to consider conversation an assential 


component of the meal, a gradual hush soon de-_ 


scended over the table. 

This was broken by the Russian president of the 
Anti-Fascist League for Peace, who rose to his feet 
and delivered a Jong address of welcome. It was 
punctuated at intervals by the interpreter, standing 
beside him, who painstakingly translated each sen- 
tence into limping English. 

Miss Bagshot listened carefully for the first five 
minutes, found herself swamped with phrases such 
as “the symbolization of our unity.” “we will go 
forward together as brotherly champions of peace” 
and “the solidarity of the glorious peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the uncrushable lifeline of the op- 
pressed throughout the world,” retired into a cloud 
of boredom and toyed vaguely with a sardine, 

It was only the burst of applause at the end of 
the speech which signalled her to her feet to clink 
glasses with the comrades on either side. 

They had scarely sat down again when Sir Wil- 
liam rose for his speech.of reply. In the short time 
he had been in Moscow, Sir William had been 
flattered by the amount of, deference accorded his 
title. Actually his knighthood was less than a year 
old, granted for a spate of public work and many 
donations in the provincial town where he had 
risen from plumber’s assistant to leading building 
contractor. But his Russian hosts clearly regarded 
him as a representative of the traditional and 
notoriously reactionary aristocracy of Britain. His 
massive figure and fine shock of gray hair pro- 
claimed him a typical capitalist and they were de- 
lighted to have him, so benign and so impression- 
in their midst. 

With his hands folded over his tremendous girth, 
he let fall cliche after cliche, waiting patiently for 
it to be translated into Russian, and relentlessly re- 
sumed his oration. 

Mrs. Cartwright winked at Miss Bagshot from 
across the table. Dr. Kenneth Clark accepted a 
Russian cigaret in desperation, Horace Cleghorn 
scribbled frantically in a notebook preparing for his 
own turn, James Bailey doodled with his fork on 
the starched tablecloth, and Mrs. Hoskins whispered 


urgently for a glass of water. 


They were well into the second course by the 
time Sir William consented to sit down, 

More Russians leaped to their feet with more 
toasts. Emlyn Richards made a very sincere and 
deeply emotional speech about conditions in the 
coal mines, 

(“Thotgh what that has got to do with peace, 
I really fail to see,” Miss Bagshot intoned in a hoarse 
whisper across her Russian neighbors to James 
Bailey.) 

Horace Cleghorn delivered an erudite and very 
technical account of what Miss Bagshot took to be 
the fundamentals of Marxist theory.” Mrs. Hoskins 
rose to propose a toast to women and their role 
in maintaining peace. Small cups of sweet Turkish 
coffee were on the table by the time she had 
finished. 

-The banquet broke up rather suddenly at this 
point. With almost no effort at after-dinner con- 
versation, they all shook hands, grinned broadly at 
each other and filed out of the room, the inter- 
preters. maintaining two isolated pools of -geniality 
as they marched along the endless corridors. 

With more handshakes and smiles, the reception 


” judged the delegation to. have left: the hotel, 
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committee was left out side the glass lift and the 
delegation were borne up to their rooms on the 
fourth floor. 

“M iss—er—Bagshot, perhaps I could have a pri- 
vate word with you. 

It was well past midnight and, although Sir 
William was in a mellow mood after so much wine 
and importance, he was not a man, as he would 
have said of himself, “to put off pe tomorrow 
what could be done today.” 

“A word then. Not a speech,” Miss Bagshot 
said sharply. “You may be used to these late hours, 


- but I am nearly always in bed by 10.” 


“Its about your—er—intrusion . . .” 


“Inclusion,” supplied Miss Bagshot. 

“Inclusion then, in my—that is to say in ovur— 
delegation. I don’t know what our Russian hosts 
think of it—” 

“It seems to be their idea entirely.” 
shall have to take defi- 
Hite steps tomorrow to relieve them of the miscon- 
ception which has given rise to this situation. The 
members of the delegation were all most carefully 
selected in England. And it seems unfair to all 
those who failed to be chosen, for a complete out- 
sider to be given similar privileges now.” 

“I am afraid I do not regard staying up until 
1 o'clock in the morning a privilege.” Miss Bag- 
shot was bristling with hostility. “Nor did I come 
to’ Moscow in order to listen to a lot of lengthy 
and quite incomprehensible speeches. If you will 
kindly take your delegation off on its own busi- 
ness and stop pestering me to have meals with you, 
Į shall be able to get to know something about 
Russia on my own, without being hampered by a 
lot of English people 1 could have met quite as 
easily in Clapham or Brighton.” 

Without another glance at Sir William, Miss Bag- 
shot strode off to her room. She marched angrily 
along several of the winding corridors but, in the 
end, was forced to admit defeat and ruin the effect 
of her exit by turning back. 

Sir William had been more fortunate in dis- 
covering his own room and Miss Bagshot was re- 
lieved to find only Patricia Cartwright and Dr. 
Clark on the landing. 

As the rooms were all grouped together, bey 
finally stumbled on them quite by accident in a 
blind alley, just as Miss Bagshot remembered the 
thermos of tea she had filled in the Vilna buffet 
before leaving the airport after lunch. 

“The. night is practically ruined for sleeping 
anyway.” she said. “And I think the thermos holds 
three cups. Would you care for some black tea 
before going to bed?” 

They sat, in comfortable silence, on the over- 
stuffed suite in Miss Bagshot’s room, sipping the 
strong tea”gratefully. tired and rather bemused after 
their long day of travelling and the exhaustion of 
their hospitable reception. 

When they had finished the tea, 
wright got up. “Thank you for the tea, Miss Bag- 
shot. I daresay after tonight we shall be parting ` 
company.” 

But if Miss Bagshot and the delegation believed 
their parting would be as blissfully simple as that, 





Mrs. Cart- 


“they were still quite ignorant of the rigid efficiency 


of a Soviet entertainment schedule. 

Miss Bagshot had scarcely finished her break- 
fast the next morning when the girl interpreter of 
the previous evening was’ knocking at her door. 

“We are having the pleasure to take you to a 
biscuit factory this morning. 

“It is really very kind of you but I don’t belong 
to the delegation and, in any case, I am not par- 
ticularly interested in biscuit factories.” 

“What please then are you finding of interest?” 

“Schools,” said Miss Bagshot promptly, delighted 
to organize her own sightseeing activities so effort- 
lessly. “Children’s kindergartens, shops. private 
homes, churches, anything to do with young people 
enjoying themselves. women doing the things women 
do all over the world, making meals, visiting hair- 
dressers, caring for their families.” 

“It is difficult but I will see if it can be ar- 
ranged.” 

“I should be most grateful.” . 

“You will not, then, come to the biscuit factory 
now? The transport is all ready. You are, per- 
haps, a little tired from yesterday’s journey? Jt is 
very fatiguing when one is being so elderly?” 

“Yes, I am a little tired.” 

It seemed, on ‘the whole, the most acceptable 
explanation. But it did not prevent Miss Bagshot 
from setting off at a smart pace, as soon as she 
and 
wandering through a maze of streets into the main 
shopping centre. 
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The pavements were jammed with people. The 
women were stocky, dowdily dressed and impassive; 
the men, square, stolid and inclined to thrust Miss 
Bagshot to one side, until they encountered the point 
of her umbrella which she soon began to use quite 
mercilessly in maintaining her straight course down 
the left side of the pavement. Miss Bagshot had 
kept to the left side of the pavement for 70 years 
and was not to be deflected by a mere thousand or 
so of Soviet citizens. 

After a few hours, she found her way back to 
the hotel. She was astounded at the cost of her 
light lunch in the hotel restaurant, footsore after 
her long trek about the town and completely frus- 
trated to discover nobody in the hotel who made 
the slightest attempt to understand English. 

Her persistent friend, the girl interpreter, found 
her at the hotel book kiosk after lunch. 

Miss Bagshot allowed herself to be conducted 
to the revolving doors of the main entrance and 
there found the delegation assembled in an im- 
patient group, fidgeting at the delay in their 
schedule. ` 

“Really,” exploded Sir William as they were 
hustled toward the cars. “After our talk last night, 
Miss Bagshot, I hardly expected you to turn up on 
our sightseeing tour the very first day.” 

Sir William was already indignant that the dele- 
gation’s itinerary, to which he had devoted an hour’s 
careful planning only this morning, had been sud- 
denly and inexplicably altered at lunch time to in- 
clude a children’s kindergarten, when he had ex- 
pressly stated his preference for an automobile 
works. 

“This is my sightseeing tour, not yours,” Miss 
Bagshot informed him. “If your delegation insist 
on coming with me, I can hardly stop you. But I 
myself asked, quite independently, to be shown over 
a kindergarten.” A 

“I am grateful that you did, Miss Bagshot,” 
chimed in Mrs, Hoskins with unexpected support. 
“I might say that not all of the delegation wish to 
see machines and production plants the entire time.” 

Sir William glared at them and backed away 
to find one of the -interpreters to whom he could 
once again make a dignified and restrained appeal 
about Miss Bagshot. , 

“I explained to you this morning,” he told the 
intelligent young man called Boris, who had been 
organizing their schedule with him. “Miss Bagshot 
is not a member of the delegation. Sbe did not 
come with us to the biscuit factory,” he added 
rather inconsequentially. 

“No,” said Boris woodenly. “She was tired.” 

“I don’t know whether she was tired or not. 
She knew she had no right to accompany us.” 

“But this afternoon, it is you who accompany 
her, she has said.” 

“My dear boy, I’m telling you, she’s a complete 
outsider,” cried Sir William, almost incoherent with 
vexation. 

“An outsider, what is it, please? I do not under- 
stand.” 3 

Boris’ English was excellent, but occasionally he 
found it useful to relapse into a mist of ignorance. 
Sir William found himself up against a brick wall 
of polite opposition. i 

Boris’ superiors already had a telegram, an 
official document from Vilna, which announced 
plainly in black and white that there were eight 
members of the Anti-Fascist League for Peace en 
route for Moscow. If, when they arrived in Mos- 
cow; one of them wished to deny the other in idle 
chatter to a junior interpreter, that in no way altered 
the official position over the matter. 

Aside from discussing the situation with Nina, 
the girl interpreter, Boris had not even bothered to 
reier it to higher authority. 

“All the same,” Nina had said, “there is a con- 
flict of personalities and of interests. As I see it, 
one-half of the delegation— Mr. Cleghorn, Mr. 
Richards and possibly Mrs. Hoskins—are accepting 
Sir Finch ‘as the leader. The other half turns to 
Miss Bagshot. The floor administrator tells me that 


Mrs. Cartwright, who is well known to be impor- | 


tant,.and Dr. Clark, who says nothing but looks 
wise, went to Miss Bagshot’s roon last. night after 
the banquet. We know they stayed there, discuss- 
ing about Sir Finch and how to overthrow his 
authority for half an hour. I think it is Miss Bag- 
shot we must seek always to placate. She is the 
obvious leader of the left-wing group in the 
delegation.” 

“She does not look left wing.” 

“Then she must be Liberal. English politics 
are, of course, confusing, having more than one 
party, but Sir Finch, being an aristocrat, is natur- 
ally 2 Conservative. And the Conservatives and the 
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Labor in England I believe get along well. It is 
the Liberals who fight all the time to maintain their 
position, I have heard.” 

Thus reasoned Boris and Nina. They soon 
reached what they regarded as a most satisfactory 
compromise. They would allow Sir Finch to choose 
the delegation’s itinerary in the mornings and defer 
to Miss Bagshot in the afternoons. In this way they 
hoped to keep the entire delegation contented. 

As the trips suggested by Miss Bagshot were 
invariably more interesting than those arranged by 
Sir William, nobody ever objected to the substitu- 
tion, Nobody, that is, except Sir William. 

At times Sir William was forced, much against 
his principles, to come to a sort of armed truce 
with his opponent and arrange privately with Miss 
Bagshot that they should, for instance, spend an 
entire day on a kolkhoz farm in return for the sub- 
stitution of a hospital (Dr. Clark’s plea which he 
had ignored) for a printing works on the following 
morning. by 

Even Boris and Nina, who alone believed they 
understood the situation, were frequently surprised 
by the unaccountable switching of sides, the mys- 
terious plots and counter-plots, the quite incompre- 


-hensible “political undercurrents.” 


In the end, it resulted in Miss Bagshot, as usual, 
doing exactly as she wanted. 
* x * 

“We must make certain that Miss Bagshot is 
never given an opportunity of making a speech,” 
Sir William observed grimly. “It will be disastrous 
for the delegation if she repeats at an official dinner 
all that she says publicly enough on these sight- 
seeing tours.” y 

To Sir William’s acute embarrassment, Miss Bag- 
shot continued to voice her downright comments 
on everything she saw. Sir William and Horace 
Cleghorn gave unqualified approval to construction 
projects, museums, school syllabuses and milking 
sheds for kolkhoz cows. The rest of the delegation 
praised what they could and remained politely silent 
over what they could not. But Miss Bagshot had 
an uncanny habit of summing up what was in all 
their minds and forming it bluntly into words. 

For quite some time, Sir William kept an uneasy 
eye on her whenever they were being entertained 
to the extremely elaborate lunches and dinners 
which were an inseparable part of the delegation’s 
program. 

But toward the end of the fortnight he was 
preocupied with a far more serious cause for alarm 
—that Miss Bagshot, finding herself so welcome a 
member of the delegation in Moscow, might decide 
to continue with them for the rest of their tour of 
the satellite countries. He could not bring himself 
to discuss the matter openly with her until their last 
day in Moscow when Miss Bagshot dealt with his 
apprehensions on that score quite firmly. She had 
no intention of leaving the Soviet Union at the 
moment and was rather surprised that anyone 
should suggest it. 

Sir William, confident that he was at last to 
resume full command of his own delegation, decided 
it was time to bring the long and bitter feud with 
Miss Bagshot to a close. He even added a few 
jovial entreaties to those of Boris and Nina in order 
to persuade Miss Bagshot to attend their official 
banquet of farewell. A 

“You must come this evening,” he told her with 
the magnanimity of one who knows it will be the 
last occasion. 

“I suppose there will be speeches,” said Miss 
Bagshot without enthusiasm. Now that she was 
faced with the problem of staying on in Moscow, 
it had suddenly occurred to her that she should 
begin to budget her tiny capital. The few meals 
she had eaten privately in the restaurant and paid 
for herself had been so expensive that a final free 
dinner with the delegation might almost be worth 
the tedium of the endless toasts, 

“I myself will say a few words,” Sir William 
said complacently. “There will be no need for the 
other members of the delegation to concern them- 
selves unduly over the message of farewell to our 
kind Russian friends.” 

But, as usual, his wayward delegation took not 
the slightest notice of Sir William’s advice. He 
had been expecting speeches from Horace Cleghorn 
(on Communist theory), Emlyn Richards (conditions 
in the coal mines) and Mrs, Hoskins (the Co-oper- 
ative Movements), but was quite unprepared when 
James Bailey, who usually spent his time sketching 
caricatures of the speakers, rose during the fish 
course to make an amusing and extremely concise 
little speech of thanks, 

Mrs, Cartwright won a great deal of popular 
support by adding her thanks im Russian—a few 


5 


phrases she had learned from Nina during the 
afternoon tour. The speech was brief but received 
considerable applause and put Sir William’s nose 
completely out of joint for not having thought up 
so simple a device himself. 

Although he had already delivered his own | 
rather ponderous version of the same theme, he felt 
constrained to repeat it all over again. 

“Thats our Willie,” murmured Dr.. Clark sar- 


donically. “A great boy for the cliches. Trot them 
out, swamp us with words. Were nearly asleep 
anyway.” 


Boris, who was sitting next to him and hurriedly 
trying to cram several courses into his mouth while 
Nina took her turn at interpreting, found this re- 
mark quite incomprehensible. But he understood 
that the general trend was disparaging; and, a mo- 
ment later, when he saw Dr. Clark tear a page 
from his diary and scribble out a note, he suspected 
that his neighbor had detected some error of politi- 
cal judgment in his leader’s speech and was about 
to rally the opposition. 

He watched the folded note being passed to 
Mrs. Cartwright, saw her smile, open her bag for 
a pen and write a reply. 

Notes now began to be passed quite openly 
along the table. One was delivered, after a few 
gesticulations and’ sign language between the inter- 
vening Russians, to James Bailey. Another skirted 
Horace Cleghorn and was delivered to Miss Bagshot. 

By this time the attention of everyone, except 
Sir William and Nina, had been riveted on the notes 
and their various destinations. They waited im- 
patiently for Miss Bagshot to do something unusual. 
But when she merely gave a succession of formal 
little nods to her three conspirators and settled back 
in her chair, they felt cheated and began to whisper. 
among themselves. 

Sir William, unaware that he had parted com- 
pany with his audience, continued to drone on for 
a further 10 minutes. 

One of their Russian hosts took over where Sir 
William left off: Then Horace Cleghorn got up 
and spoke on Marxist doctrine. His speech, being 
normally one of the last on the agenda, the dinner 
began to speed up at this point, 

But the mild applause had scarcely died away- 
when Miss Bagshot pushed back her chair and stood 
up. For a fortnight now she had been listening to 
speeches which were either completely unintelligible 
or so upholstered with polite, flattery that they be- 
came meaningless. Having been awakened out of 
her usual trance by Dr. Clark’s note, she had 
abruptly decided that for once there would be a 
speech of pure common sense. , > 

This development was greeted with a respectful 
hush from the Russian listeners, who were curious 
to hear what the remarkable old lady had to say. 

Miss Bagshot said, fixing Horace Cleghorn with 
a glare of disapproval: “I have never studied Com- 
munist theories and philosophy. Unlike some mem- 
bers of this delegation, I have not even had a great 
deal of practice at making speeches; but, as quite an 
old woman, I should like to give a little useful, 


——advyice to Soviet men. 


“T fave seen a great deal of the world and it 
has been puzzling me ever since L came-to Mosequ=—— 
exactly what is missing here that has made a long 5 
span of years like mine so varied, so interesting 
and so worth while.” 7 

Miss Bagshot had the full attention of her audi- 
ence. She went on: i 

“We have been taken to see many things in 
Moscow, enough to show us that this country has 
all the essentials for living, But it seems a pity to 
me that you are neglecting so many of the inessen- 


tials. Women, perhaps more than men, need the ~ 


inessentials of life. 
feminine.” 

_After the first™shock, her audience began to” 
enjoy themselves. They had no idea what was com- 
ing and the suspense enlivened the conventionally — 
dull dinner. 

“Everywhere we have been, the emphasis was 
always on work. Nina has told me that ail work 
in the Soviet Union is glorious. . But what a per- 
son does in his spare time can be just as important 
— if not to the state then certainly to himself. That 
is what builds character, individuality and happi- 
ness. We have seen women laying drain-pipes, 
driving steam-rollers, cleaning sewers, and have 
heard them praised for these efforts. But women 
should be praised also just for being women. For 
doing nothing, for being pretty, for making life 
more pleasant. 

“If you continue to praise women simply for 
working hard, they'll only become dull and dedi- 
cated. And that is going to be very boring for you 


That’s what helps to keep-them- {2 


6 


as well as for themselves. 

“So I should like to say this to Russian men: 
Give your women pretty clothes, fashion magazines, 
florists’ shops—luxuries instead of essentials—and 
you will find that all the other things, that you 
need will follow by themselves—good taste, a zest 
for life, gaiety, high spirits and laughter.” 

Miss Bagshot sat down rather suddenly and 
for a second there was a stunnéd silence. Then 
her audience broke into a storm of applause. They 
clapped wildly until their hands were numb, ap- 
plauding not so much the advice she had given 
them but the courage and spirit with which she 
had delivered it. 

The Russians are a sentimental and quite un- 
predictable people and, although devoted to their 
own socialist principles, they admired Miss Bagshot 
for her outspoken attempt to convert them to her 
bourgeois ideals, 


“It was magnificent,” congratulated the repre- 


sentative of the town Soviet, pumping Miss Bag-. 


shots hand. “Irrational but magnificent. 1 myself 
will take home tonight a box of chocolates for my 
wife.” 

No previous banquet had achieved quite the 
Same success as this official farewell. Instead of 
the forced heartiness and formal handshakes, there 
was a new atmosphere of sympathy and a burst 
of easy conversation, The Russians crowded about 
Miss Bagshot, patting her on the back, assuring her 
of their esteem 

There was no general move to break up the 
party as soon as the dinner was over, and it was 
Sir William, baffled and resentful over the unex- 
pected deference toward Miss Bagshot, who mus- 
tered- his delegation toward the door. He was 
deeply shocked that all his tactful speeches and 
<ingratiating words of flattery should have been 
received with such polite indifference while Miss 
Bagshot’s unvarnished criticism of the Soviet Union 
had met with such warm approval. But Russia 
being full of contradictions and inconsistencies, Sir 
William was a very long way from understanding 
his hosts’ very complicated point of view. 

Boris lagged behind and, as soon as he could 
convenientiy excuse himself, doubled back into the 
deserted dining-room, where a few waiters were 
left struggling with the debris of-bottles and plates. 

He made straight for Miss Bagshot’s chair and, 
as he had hoped, retrieved one of the crumpled 
notes from beneath the table. This, he felt, might 
provide the clue to Miss Bagshot’s brilliantly timed 


offensive, which had been too successful to be com- ` 


pletely haphazard. No doubt the note contained a 


- detailed pian for undermining ‘Sir William’s careful - 


words of praise and the delegation’s previous atti- 
tude of polite neutrality. He spent some minutes 
earnestly studying the note and then carried it off 
in triumph to Nina: 

“I have intercepted one of their messages,” he 
announced. 

It was a brief line in Dr. Clark’s pencilled hand- 
writing: “James and I know where we can get a 
g-e-n-u-i-n-e Scotch and soda after this show. Mrs. 
Cartwright has agreed to come. 
to join us, we'll wait for you in the foyer later. 

“Yes.” Nina said, trying to keep pace with Boris’ 

“enthusiasm. 
somewhere in a taxi.” 

“Did you get the number of the taxi? Did you 
hear them say where they were going?” 


» 
` 


“No. But why is it of such interest?” 
“The note,” said Boris sternly, “is obviously in 
code. Miss Bagshot is a very clever woman. But 


we will decipher it in time. If we knew where they 

had gone, we would be able to learn the extent of 

their activities. This may “be of the greatest im- 

portance.” 
ss * + * 

Quite unaware that Dr. Clark had written his 
note in code, Mrs. Cartwright and Miss Bagshot 
were sitting with him in the back seat as their taxi 
rattled over a cobbled street, asking where he ex- 
pected to find a Scotch and soda in the cold moonlit 
desert that was Moscow at midnight. 

“We're going to a birthday party,” James Bailey 
announced from the front seat beside the taxi driver. 

“You see, it all began when Sir William dragged 
James and me off to the embassy this afternoon 
to pay. his respects to the ambassador,” Dr. Clark 
explained 

“He left us kicking our heels in the hall while 
he took himself in to the ambassador’s study on his 
own. We read all the notices on the embassy 
bulletin board. And all the time we were getting 
thirstier and _thirstier, 

“So when we saw a butler ss a tray with 
whiskey and two glasses into ambassador's 


i 


If you would care _ 


“The four of them have just left for 


te take in the situation immediately. 


< another world. 
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study, it was really too much for us,” continued 
Dr. Clark 

“We were contemplating an onslaught on the 
butler when the ambassador's secretary came out 
into the hall. She's a delightful girl and she seemed 
She didn't 
have any whiskey at the office but she said, if we 
were as desperate as all that, we could come along 
to her flat this evening and she'd let us have a bottle 
to take with us on the plane tomorrow. And then 
one thing led to another and she admitted it was 
her birthday and to come to the party, too, if we 
felt like it, after the banquet.” 

The taxi turned through 4 narrow archway into 
an asphalt yard. A militiaman poked his head out 
of a little sentry box and saluted them. and they 
climbed out of the taxi-to find themselves sur- 
rounded on three sides by a high cement wall with 
a large block of ‘flats towering up on the fourth. 

Once they had passed through the heavy double 
doors, a blare of music from the fourth floor came 
down to greet them. followed by a line of young 


people, clasping each other around the waist and 


doing a variation of the conga around the lift wall, 
down the stairs. 

Seen suddenly like this, after a fortnight of the 
earnest atmosphere of the Soviet Union. they seemed 
a collection of brilliant, glamorous creatures from 
They all had youth, high spirits 
and boundless vitality. 

A slim, dark gir] in a red frock detached her- 
self from the front of the conga line and came 
rushing toward them. 

“Ym so glad you were able to come, The 
party’s getting just a little rowdy but I'll take you 
up in the lift and give you some birthday cake, 
while they're still on the stairs.” 

“This is Miss Jacqueline Marsh.” Dr, Clark 
introduced them as the lift bore them upwards 
through the spiral of laughing dancers. 

“Your neighbors, I gather, don’t object?” Mrs 
Cartwright asked. 

“Oh, the neighbors are always invited,” said 
Jacqueline Marsh. “We're all from foreign em- 
bassies is this block and they know my flat’s too 
small to dance in.” 

-It was indeed a tiny flat and the number of 
young people squatting on cushions all over the 
floor made it seem even smaller. 

“Jackie, this party's getting untidy,” 
cried from across the room. “Why don’t you bring 
them together again with a treasure hunt or a Scot- 
tish reel or something?” 

“We're going to. have an elimination dance,” 
Jackie announced. “Listen, everyone. You see all 
those balloons I've tied up near the ceiling? Theyre 
in every room in the flat. Now, when the music 
stops, the man has to hoist his partner up to get 
one. You'll have 10 seconds and then I'll ring a 
bell and collect the balloons. Any couple without 
a balloon when the bell rings is out. Everyone un- 
derstand the rules? All right, take your partners.” 


Mrs, Cartwright was persuaded to join in with 


_Dr. Clark: and Miss Bagshot, finding herself unex- 


pectedly wide awake, insisted that she and James 


-~ Bailey could play the balloon game as skilfully as 


any of the young people. 

Whenever the music stopped there was a wild 
scramble to hoist partners into the air—holding 
them by the knees, steadying them on to shoulders 
—until a balloon was triumphanty released. Arms 
and: legs waved in the air. Couples collided, 
struggled for the same -balloon, lost their balance 
and became entangled on the floor. Somehow 
Jackie made her way through the melee, collecting 
balloons and eliminating couples up and down 
the flat. The game had reached its most hilarious 
stage with a bare handful of wily players left in 
the running. when a flash bulb sent a streak of 
silver lightning around the room and a cheerful 
bass voice boomed from the door. 

“Watch out. Straighten up. The press is here 
again.” 

Mrs. Cartwright, who had been entering into 
the fun with all the carefree abandon of a teen- 
ager, Slid quickly off Dr. Clark’s shoulders, 
smoothed down her skirts and plucked nervously 
at his arm. 

“I think we'd better sit the rest of this out,” she 
cautioned. 
can’t afford any undignified pictures.” 

The large newspaperman loomed back through 
the doorway, his camera over one arm, the flash 
gun in one hand and a whiskey in the other. 

“It’s only Stewart,” Jackie said when Dr. Clark 
appealed to her. “He's the Daily Guardian cor- 
respondent in Moscow, and he always does that 


, 


somebody - 


“If that really is a newspaperman, I - 


E 


geo 
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when he comes in to a party. 
of a spectacular entrance.” 

“But Mrs. Cartwright is rather worried about 
this particular photograph. You know she was sit- 
ting on my shoulders and—” 

“We'll fix that,” Jackie said, and called across 
the room: “Stewart, what did you get on that snap 
you, just took?” 

“Only one spry old jady of about 70 doing a 
polka with a bearded gent who was trying to rumba,” 
complained the correspondent, pushing his way 
toward them. “At least I think that was all. - Who 
is she?” 

“She is Miss Bagshot. This is Stewart Fer- 
guson from the Guardian and, Stewart, this is Dr. 
Clark o” 

“And Patricia Cartwright, M.P.,” supplied Fer- 
guson. He made an exaggerated bow and a gleam 
of merrimeni came into his eyes. 

“Well, well, I begin to see how things stand.” 
Ferguson intercepted a nervous look between Mrs. 
Cartwright and Dr. Clark. “This puts a different 
light on the whole matter. It’s just possible that 
I had more on that flash shot after all. 1 daresay I 
could -blow up the bit in one corner where we have 
one member of Parliament sitting on her partner's 
shoulder’s, showing a shapely leg with her skirts 
tucked up. 

“Stop being so childish, Stew,” Jackie broke in. 
“He’s only teasing you, Mrs. Cartwright. You hand 
that film over to me at ence, Stewart Ferguson, or 
FJI never invite you to my flat again.” 

“Oh, no. Me, I'm an unscrupulous journalist 
and I trade scoops with nobody.” Ferguson was 
amused by the incident and, more than a little 
drunk, was in a playful, expansive mood. “This 
is the quiet season in Moscow and J haven't had a 
decent story in weeks. So I'll tell you what we'll 
do. You give me a really good color account of 
your tour and I'll promise not to use the picture.” 

“There hasn't been anything colorful about our 
tour,” Mrs. Cartwright begun uncertainly. 

“What about the old lady? She looks colorful 
enough.” 

“Miss Bagshot? Yes, she’s quite a character but 
she’s not exactly a member of—” _ 

“Don’t tell him anything, Mrs. Cartwright. 
really just making a nuisance of: himself. 
and dance, Dr. Clark?” 

Despite Jackie's warnings, Patricia Cartwright 
found herself no match for the Stewart Ferguson 
tactics. He sat down beside her, became surprisingly 
sober, and proceeded to worm a story out of her. 

“But our delegation’s done nothing unusual,” 
Mrs. Cartwright insisted. 

“What about the speeches al your banquet to- 
night? Tve heard that Patricia Cartwright, M.P., 
can make quite startling ones at times.” 

“Oh, Miss Bagshot puts us all completely in 
the shade.” 

“The old lady? Now this looks promising . . .” 

It was only a question of time before Stewart 
Ferguson had most of the text of Miss Bagshot’s 
speech and was pressing Mrs. Cartwright for details 
about her. 

“You had better go and talk to her yourself. 
You'll have to ask her permission to use the speech 
anyway.” 

That presented no difficulty at all. Miss Bag- 
shot, who was being shown the correct steps of the 
rumba by a group of energetic young people in 
one corner, admitted she had already Sprites what 
she had said at the banquet. 

“But as I never say anything I don’t mean, -J 
haven't the slightest objection to anyone printing it.” 

She added tartly that, as none of her Russian 
audience seemed inclined to take the slightest notice 
of her advice, it was hardly likely to make a very 
good story. 

“Well, its no world-beater but it’s the best I’ve 
had since Vyshinsky’s funeral.” Stewart said frankly. 

As it happened, they were both wrong. The 
newsroom of the Daily Guardian was unusually dull 
that evening, the idea of an elderly English spinster 
advising Communists to be gay and frivolous ap- 
pealed to the chief sub-editor’s sense of humor and 
Miss Bagshot’s story was given a prominent posi- 
tion on the front page. 


It’s just his idea 


He’s 
Come 


CHAPTER Hk 


REAKFAST, in the Napier household, was 

B always at 7.30 sharp. This gave Mr. Herbert 

Napier time to glance through his copy of 

the Times before driving the eight miles into 

Oxted with his son, Humphrey; to catch the 8.34 
to Victoria. 

Humphrey usually skimmed through the Daily 
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Guardian at breakfast and saved the Telegraph for 
the train journey, when his father reread the Times 
in greater detail in the opposite corner of their 
compartment. 

Lady Eleanor dévoted most of the breakfast 
hour to setting her household accounts in order. 

On this particular morning, Humphrey buttered 
his toast carefully, balanced his Daily Guardian 
against the coffee pot and settled down to read a 
-story headlined “Reds Applaud Advice from 
Abroad.? š 

He ate his toast, read stolidly through the 


account, folded the paper neatly and passed it to - 


his father. 7 

“As usual, you were perfectly right about Aunt 
Lavinia,” he said gravely. “She is going to get her- 
self into trouble.” ; 

Well-bred, unemotional, it was a typical Napier 
reaction. 

Mr. Napier frowned, took the paper and read 
where Humphrey had pointed. S 

“What is it, dear?” inquired Lady Eleanor, look- 
ing up from her accéunts. : 

“She's been making speeches,” said Mr. Napier 
grimly. A 

His face took on an even blanker expression as 
he sat staring at his empty cup. -After an interval of 
earnest reflection, he spoke. “One of us, I am 
- afraid, will have to go out there.” 

“To Moscow?” exclaimed Lady Eleanor, really 
startled, 

Mr. Napier had a long and very patient record 
of dealing with Miss Bagshot but he could not, at 
the moment. spare a week away from his office. 
His wife and daughter he dismissed: quite emphatic- 
ally. He did not like women to be too self-sufficient. 
Any woman with a mind of her own reminded him 
too much of Miss Bagshot to be tolerated in his 
own family circle. 

“Humphrey, I am afraid it will have to be you.” 

“But, dash it all, father, it can’t be as serious 
as all that. It's-my belief that if you leave Aunt 
Lavinia on her own, she'll. get back to Engtand 
somehow. You must admit the old girl’s_ usually 
quite capable of taking care of herself.” 

“The publicity.” moaned Lady Eleanor. “Do 

‘ou remember when we ignored her for five months 
in South America and she signed on to some dread- 
ful freighter to come home as a stewardess, Then 
there were all those trade union disputes about 
employing someone over 60. Goodness knows what 
would have happened if we hadn’t sent her out the 
money for her passage immediately.” 

“But she was winning the dispute, all the same,” 
Humphrey pointed out. “li we hadn't interfered, 


I daresay she would have got home quite safely > 


enough on her freighter.” 

None of the family could have been said to 
possess a highly developed sense of humor. but 
_ Humphrey had been known to laugh at some of his 
aunt’s milder exploits. 

“Why not leave it for a few weeks then. and 
see if anything else happens?” he was suggesting 
now. : 
“You must allow me to be the best judge of 
the situation,” Mr. Napier said. “I shall have to 
see the foreign office again about your visa and 
Aunt Lavinia will not be in a position to argue 
once you have settled her hotel bills. If she re- 
fuses to come back, you will have to call on the 
embassy. : 

* * * 

Reference my minute AR/4652/87 of 
March 26, Mr. Herbert Napier called again 
this morning. Mr. Buckingham wrote pains- 
takingly. 

He had asked to see the head of the de- 
partment and was somewhat displeased to find 
him unavailable. 

His main purpose was to secure foreign 
office support in expediting a Soviet visa for 
his son, Mr. Humphrey Napier. 1 told him 
that we normally got in touch with the Soviet 
consul only in reference to visas for our own 
staff. 

However, as he seems to regard the matter 
of utmost urgency. I phoned visa section in his 
presence and requested that the Soviet consul 
should be asked to give the visa proposal his 
earliest attention. 

l append a cutting from the Daily Guardian 
which, though of minor significance in itself, 
appears to have greatly agitated Mr. Napier. 
He feels that his aunt, Miss Lavinia Bagshot, 
is certain to be involved in some further un- 
pleasant incident and, for that reason, wishes 
to send his son io persuade her to return to 
the U.K. immediately. i 


i 
MISS BAGSHOT GOES TO MOSCOW 


He was unable to explain how Miss Bag- 
shot came to be at the banquet for the. Anti- 
Fascist League for Peace or to .explain her 
connection with the delegation. This delega- 
tion was headed by Sir William Finch and, 
according to our records, was due to leave 
Moscow for Prague this morning. 

It is possible that, as Miss Bagshot’s visa 
has now expired, she may also have left the 
Soviet Union, I pointed this out to Mr, Napier 
but he was insistent that his son should, never- 
theless, apply for a visa and leave for Moscow 
as soon as possible, 

* * * 

Miss Bagshot found it a relatively simple matter 
to extend her visa. 

On the morning of the delegation’s departure, 
she merely stayed in bed, -The chambermaid, who 
came “to clear the room, surprised to find it still 
occupied, informed the hotel administrator. Within 
an hour, Miss Bagshot was able to explain in com- 
fort through an interpreter, that her state of health, 
which had never been particularly robust, had taken 
a sudden turn for the worse and-she found she was 
unequal to a ‘plane journey at the present time. 


She would, most inconveniently, have to postpone ` 


her departure for several days.. In the meantime, 
perhaps they would be good enough to arrange for 
her passport to be put in order. 

Miss Bagshot became. very dense when they 
tried to explain to her that her visa expired that 
evening. 


A doctor, hastily summoned from the polyclinic,- 


could’ find nothing seriously the matter with Miss 
Bagshot but agreed that. at her age, many things 
could happen in the complicated human system. 
He suggested that they arrange to prolong her visa 
for another week, by which time she should have 
recovered sufficiently to travel. 

By the afternoon, Miss Bagshot. without stirring 
out of her hotel room, possessed a new stamp on 
her passport which, she was informed, meant an 
extension of her visa until the end of the month. 

She was convinced that pupils wishing to learn 
English would not prove difficult to find; and, if, 
as she had been told, the hotel really was crowded, 
then no doubt there would be rooms available with 
private families at a much lower cost. 

Tt was a day of sunshine and smiles, a smile 
from the militiaman who saluted her at the hotel 
doorway. a smile from the truck driver waiting for 
the traffic fights at the corner—the wide, cheerful 
Russian smile which came with the spring. 

Miss Bagshot, confident that her mission would 
soon be crowned with success, set out gaily to seek 
her pupils. 

But her first two days of patient inquiry proved 
fruitless. 

“Ah, it is being impossible.” explained the secre- 
tary of the House of Writers. “In Moscow, as in 
all large cities. there is not one corner of a room 
that is not occupied. You must arrange about the 
living space some way and then think about the 
lessons.” 

On the third day of her extended stay in Rus- 
sia, she trudged along to her hotel room, weary after 
another long day’s completely wasted effort. 

“Miss Bagshot, hello, Miss Bagshot.” called a 
deep voice behind her, and Miss Bagshot turned 
to find herself being followed along the corridor by 
the large young man who had interviewed her at 
Jackie Marsh’s party. 

“Thought you'd left a few days ago,” he said 
in his friendly, easy-going way, falling into step 
beside her. i ` 

“Im beginning to think I might just as well,” 
sighed Miss Bagshot. “I don’t seem to be getting 
anything done.” 

“What was it you-had in mind exactly?” 

“Merely to find a few students who wanted 
English lessons ånd find other accommodation away 
from this hotel.” 

“Merely?” Stewart Ferguson raised a pair of 
expressive eyebrows and, halting suddenly, put a 
key into the door they were passing. “Care.to come 
in and see my room? This is where I live although 
I’ve been trying for more than two years to find 
‘other accommodation.’ ” 

“Then it really is as difficult as everyone says?” 

“Almost impossible,” Ferguson assured her. 

This had the effect of bringing Miss Bagshot’s 
chin upwards to a very determined angle. 

“Then 1 most definitely intend to do it,” she 
decided. “You shall advise me.” 

She gave him a short and very lucid account 
of her object in coming to Moscow and asked him 
to tell her which of her three problems she should 


7 


tackle first—finding pupils, extending her visa or 
seeking other accommodation. 

“I have only dealt with the visa and exit permit 
temporarily at the moment,” she concluded. 

“I should think you've done pretty well for your- 
self already.” Stewart's admiration for Miss Bag- 
shot’s method of extending a visa was quite genuine. 
“But itll take at least a broken leg to get you 
another extension.” 5 

“Then its not a matter of mere routine?” 

Stewart shook his head. 

“Nobody is ever allowed to stay on here aim- 
lessly and indefinitely—unless, of course, they're 
Communists. All the other foreign residents have 
quite definite jobs to justify them in keeping their 
allotted cubic metres of living space.” $ 

Miss Bagshot refused to be depressed: 

“It’s really only a matter of tying up loose ends,” 
she said. “If I had the job I could get the accom- 
modation. And if I had the accommodation, I could 
get the job. And if I had both, the visa would be 
extended. If I were still in England, I should write 
a letter to the Times and protest to my M.P.” 

-“There’s always Pravda and the Supreme Soviet,” 
Stewart suggested facetiously. 

“That's the very thing.” cried Miss Bagshot with 
enthusiasm. 

“You're really serious about this suggestion?” 

“Naturally. 1 always think its much the best 
thing to behave as you would in England. It’s what 
foreigners expect of the English.” 

“J don’t suppose it can do any harm,” Stewart 
said and fetched a few sheets of typing paper for 
Miss Bagshot’s rough drafts. 

“Sir,” ran the letter which she soon produced 

to her own satisfaction and showed him for correc- 
tion, “I wish to make an extended stay in your 
country but have not the financial resources to do 
‘so as an ordinary tourist. Accordingly, I propose to 
give English lessons, to cover the cost of my accom- 
modation. 
_ “As I understand that hotel accommodation is 
in great demand, perhaps you would be good enough 
to suggest some alternative arrangement. I would, 
in any’ case. prefer to live with a private family 
but, owing to my lack of knowledge of the Russian 
language, have so far made few friends in Moscow. 
I would appreciate the favor of an early reply.” 

Stewart said solemnly that he could not improve 
on this and suggested she address it to the president 
of the Supreme Soviet. She was disappointed when 
he told her that Pravda had no regular column 
for readers’ letters, no personal column where she 
could advertise for pupils, and no classified adver- 
tisements for accommodation wanted. 

“Then how,” demanded Miss Bagshot with ex- 
asperation, “do Russians manage to get such things 
done?” 

Stewart shrugged his shoulders. 

Then Miss Bagshot announced that she would 
write a letter to Pravda after all. 

This was accomplished with the same speed and 
determination as the first letter and she handed it 
to Stewart. z 


“Dear Sir, 


“As I am sure you do not wish-to-attract to - 


your country only the wealthy, capitalist type 
of foreign visitors, I would like to draw your 
attention to the fact that it is at the moment 
impossible for tourists to find accommodation 
anywhere in Moscow except at the most ex- 
pensive, first-class hotels.. - 

“If some of your readers could suggest an 
alternative to this, I am sure that many more 
earnest and serious students would be encour- 

` aged to visit the Soviet Union. z 

_ “If they could also support themselves dur- 
ing their stay by providing valuable lessons in 
idiomatic English, it would be of great benefit to 
all concerned. I am only too willing to initiate 
this new development in expanding good rela- 
tions between your country and mine. 

(Miss) Lavinia Bagshot 

Room 427, Metropole Hotel.” 


‘CHAPTER IV 


time things did happen in Moscow. It was 

10 o'clock in the morning. He had been up 

all night and still seemed no nearer to find- 

ing his aunt, his hotel room or even somebody. who 

spoke English. He was informed. that what he 

‘needed was Intourist, the all-enveloping organization 
for dealing with foreign visitors. arcs 

And now, at 10 o'clock in the morning, the 


H tee was beginning to wonder at what 
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fi Humphres's_chin_a. careful scrutiny. 


® time. 


6 
interpreter who spoke English had still not arrived 


Humphrey rubbed one hand across his chin, 
which was beginning to bristle. 
| There was a certain “activity in the office by this 


4 
|- the Intourist offices. 


People drifted in from the street outside, 
© collected tickets, requested information. As all their 
business was conducted in Russian, Humphrey did 


i Mot take much interest in their comings and goings. 


But engrossed as he was in his own problems, 
> he could not help noticing the girl who swung 
through the side entrance ‘a few minutes later: She 
© was slim and dark and—vivid, Humphrey decided 
“was the word. 

Humphrey had reached the age where he had 
~ begun to notice pretty girls a lot. And he was at 
» that dangerous period of life when marriage and 
` the acquisition of a wife had begun to claim a 
Í disproportionate amount of time in his thoughts, 
+ The only reason why he had not already married 
was that so far he had failed to meet a girl who 
answered all his requirements. And the older 
Humphrey became, the longer grew the list of 
requirements. f 

This girl, for instance—the one who had just 
walked into the Intourist office—was not his type 
© at all, although Humphrey could see that most 
© men would consider her very attractive. Her walk 
- had a certain buoyancy about it as though she was 
always, quite certain what she wanted to do and 
was used ‘to doing it for herself. This girl was 
too confident and positive. 

All the same, he kept his eyes on the girl as 
she smiled at the desk clerk. The clerk seemed 
ž to like it a lot. He became much more friendly 
“and, after a short burst of conversation, thumbed 
© through a package of envelopes and produced one 
* for the girl. 
= She opened her bag and paid over some rubles 
J and the conversation between them became even 
« more, lively. Humphrey had the impression that 
1 they were talking about him and soon the girl 
Ž did look around, smile and come toward him with 
her quick, purposeful step. 

“Good morning,” she said without the slightest 
trace of an accent. “Perhaps I can help you? The 
clerk says he thinks you are English.” 

Humphrey rose to his feet awkwardly. 

“It’s really very kind of you. The only trouble 
is I don’t speak any Russian at all—” 

“Mine isn’t very good, but as long as you don’t 
want anything too difficult, I should be able to 
explain.” 2 

“Oh, I thought you were Russian,” Humphrey 
stammered. 

“You obviously haven’t been here for very long,” 
< Jackie Marsh said kindly. “Now what was it that 
` you wanted?” 5 

Humphrey was by no means certain that he 

wanted this rather domineering girl to help him. 

“Well, I sent a telegram from London, asking 

to be booked into a hotel. But even if he can’t 
discover which hotel I’m in, I'd like to go some- 
where to have a bath and a shave.” ae 

“Yes, you do need one,” she agreed, giving 
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She turned back toward the desk and, to Hum- 
phrey’s acute embarrassment, pantomimed such a 
convincing performance of a man shaving that the 
clerk’s face lit up instantly. : 

“He says you can go to the gentlemen’s hair- 
dresser in the hotel.” 

“Which hotel?” 

“This hotel, of course. Were in the Metropole. 
You might have come in from the street door but 
that other door there, the one I came through, leads 
into the hotel foyer. Nearly all foreigners stay here. 
What's your name?” | 

She fired the question at Humphrey so directly 
that he said “Napier” almost instinctively and then 
became furious with himself for the implied per- 
mission it gave her to manage his affairs. 

“Napier,” she said to the clerk authoritatively, 


“~~~ The clerk was now bestirring himself frantically, 


consulting books, turning over cards and reaching 
for the telephone, Then he darted off through the 
side entrance, and Humphrey and Jackie found 
themselves standing together through one of those 
long pauses between chance-met strangers, which 
“become more uncomfortable with each second. 

“Are you“here on business?” she asked con- 
versationally. 

“No,” said Humphrey. 

Jackie Marsh was beginning to lose her initial 
interest in Humphrey. English visitors in Moscow 
were still a rare enough phenomenon for the em- 
bassy to know all about them and, although this 
one was strangely unwilling to satisfy her idle 


MISS BAGSHOT GOES TO MOSCOW 


curiosity, she doubted if the purpose of his visit 
would be a secret from her for very long. Sooner 
or later, he would pay a call at the embassy and 
she would learn all about him—if there was a great 
deal to learn. 

The clerk came back and said something quickly 
to Jackie, who made no attempt to understand it 
but pushed a piece of paper toward him and ges- 
tured for him to write it down. 

“It’s your room number, but they always say 
numbers far too quickly for me to catch. Two- 
seven-eight,” she read out. “We'll just take that 
along to the administrator in the foyer and she'll 
give you your key.” 

She bestowed another of her warm smiles on 
the desk clerk, picked up one of Humphrey’s suit- 
cases and began to lead the way into the hotel. 

“I say, I can manage the bags. Really—” 

“There's the umbrella and the raincoat and your 
hat, too,” Jackie pointed out. As usual, she was 
quite right. He found it was all he could do to 
manage what she had left behind. But he followed 
her rather resentfully. 

“Thank you very much,” Humphrey said coldly. 
“It’s been very kind of you to go to all this trouble. 
I'm sure—” 

“Would you like me to order breakfast to be 


- sent up to your room?” 


“Oh, very well.” 


“Eggs? Toast and coffee?” Jackie said pleasantly. * 


“Tea,” said Humphrey, who normally always 
had coffee. 

“PII tell them to send it up in half an hour then.” 

There seemed to be little left for Jackie to 
supervise. 

“Good-by then, Mr. Napier.” 

“Good-by.” 

Jackie continued into the restaurant and passed 
on Humphrey’s order for room service. She was on 
her way out again when she caught sight of Miss 
Bagshot, sipping weak black tea in one corner, 

“Good morning,” she called, making her way 
across the room. “I thought you had left a week 
ago, Miss Bagshot. How are you?” 

“I have a very bad cold,” said Miss Bagshot, 
who replied to every statement quite literally. 

Her nose was indeed very red, her eyes were 
watering and her voice sounded hoarse and. tired. 

“Come home with me,” Jackie said impulsively. 

“But don’t you have to go to work?” 

“Not today. I've just started a fortnight’s leave. 
I only came in to the centre this morning to collect 
some plane tickets. And now I'm going home to 
do some packing so I can leave tonight for Samar- 
kand. Another girl from the embassy is coming for 
a holiday with me.” 

“Samarkand? How very exciting,” Miss Bag- 
shot said, her enthusiasm immediately aroused. 
This was the most direct road to Jackie’s good 
opinion. 

“You must come home and have tea with me,” 
she urged. “I’ve got some cough medicine in the 
bathroom, too, which you might find useful.” 

Miss Bagshot, who had been filling in time for 
several days, accepted the offer gratefully. All she 
wanted to do was to sit in quiet and comfort nursing 
herself back to strength in readiness for the argu- 
ments, disappointments and challenges to her plans 
which were bound to come. 

Miss Bagshot found Jackie’s tiny flat suited her 
mood exactly. It was sunny and orderly, with a 
most surprising coHection of colorful personal 
souvenirs. 

Miss Bagshot exclaimed with just the right shade 
of envy in her voice: “What a lot of countries you 
must have been in already?” 

Jackie was setting out the tea things and remov- 
ing books and sewing from the coffee table. “I 
adore travelling and I've been with the foreign office 
since I was 18.” 

“They send you to all these countries? How 
fortunate you are! When I was a young girlit was 
much more difficult. By the time I'd visited only 
two countries and just begun to enjoy myself, I was 
35 and already on the shelf.” 

Miss Bagshot’s piercing blue eyes rested on 
Jackie’s attractive young face. > 

“I was quite as pretty as you are 50 years ago. 
At your age, of course, you feel that youth will 
last for a very long time. So it does. But the 
years go past so quickly when you're moving from 
place to place. I hope you don’t make the same 
mistake and leave it too long to settle down.” 

“I hadn't really thought about it at all,” Jackie 
laughed, searching for the sugar bowl in her china 
cupboard. gee 

Miss Bagshot sighed. “The longer you, go on 
doing it, the worse it gets. Until, in the end, you've 
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hothing left except your wanderlust. , It’s an inter- 
esting thing to have but it’s quite impossible to 
share, I've often thought that being able to share 
the best and the worst periods of my life is the 
thing I’ve missed most.” : 

- “You mean being married?” suggested Jackie 
bluntly. 

“Being married, I daresay, is the most com- 
fortable, permanent way of sharing things,” agreed 
Miss Bagshot.. “But I really mean any sort of shar- 
ing. The longer you put it off the more difficult 
it-is to start. For instance, I doubt whether you 
would be happy about sharing this flat with an- 
other. girl from the embassy, would you?” 

“fd rather not,” Jackie saidi “I’m used to 
doing everything my own way and it would be 
rather a nuisance having to fit in with somebody 
else’s. But sharing with a husband would be quite 
different. I mean a husband’s not messing about 
in the kitchen or trying to arrange the furniture in 
another way.” 

“Still the longer you go on getting your own 
way in all the small things in this business of liv- 
ing, the less likely you are to appeal to a husband. 
Unfortunately, one develops too independent and 
domineering and definite a personality—” 

Jackie sat down on the pouffe and rested her 
chin in both hands, 

“It’s really rather extraordinary that you should 
say that. Do you know I had that impression only 
this morning? There was a young mansin the hotel 
just before I met you and I felt—I don’t know 
why—I just felt he didn’t approve of me. He wasn’t 
exactly interesting himself but L was with him for 
a whole half-hour and he didn’t even ask my name.” 

The cool encounter with Humphrey still rankled 
in Jackie’s memory and she would have described 
it to Miss Bagshot. But there: was a spluttering 
noise from the kitchen and she scrambled up from 
the pouffe. 

When she returned with the tea-pot, they had ` 
both forgotten. what they had been discussing. 

Jackie could not “have explained afterwards 
how it came to be settled that Miss Bagshot would 
occupy her flat while she was away on holiday. 
In fact, Miss Bagshot appeared to be genuinely 
astonished when Jackie rashly offered the use of 
the flat for the next fortnight. It certainly didn’t 
matter to Jackie whether the flat was occupied or 
not, so it was odd that she should be left with the 
impression that she had forced Miss Bagshot into 
it against her better judgment. But, experienced as 
she was in resourceful methods of getting her own 
way, Miss Bagshot knew how to balance the right 
amount of polite reluctance with a touching dis- 
play of gratitude. 

“I'm sure you’ will be all right here,” Jackie 
said somewhat doubtfully. “If you need anything, 
just go and knock on one of the flats next door. 
There’s an embassy doctor who would come to see 
you if your cold gets any worse. Oh, and then 
there’s Fenya, She’s a nice old thing and she cleans 
out the flat about twice a week. I'll ask her to 
do some shopping for you, if you like.” 

Miss Bagshot shared with the washing up and 
then announced calmly that she would go back to 
the hotel, pay her bill and return with her suitcase. 

The militiaman, who stood by the archway of 
the diplomatic block of flats and kept a careful 
tally of the visitors who came and went, ticked off 
“one unknown woman” on his list as she left the 
block. 

He did not see her return scarcely an hour later. 

As it had not occurred to Miss Bagshot that 
she was going into hiding nor that the militiaman 
usually checked a foreigner’s movements, it was a 
completely innocent gesture on her part which made 
her vanish out of sight in the taxi at the very 
moment when it drove past the militiaman’s sentry 
box. She had dropped her gloves on the floor and 
bent down to pick them up. By the time she 
straightened up with them in her hand, the bored 
militiaman had made his entry in the day book: 
“One empty taxi.” 

* * x 

When Humphrey had bathed and shaved and 
eaten the breakfast sent up from the restaurant, it 
was already midday. 

He was not particularly hungry but he wan- 
dered into the restaurant in the modest hope that 
he might find Miss Bagshot at one of the tables. 

He sat down at a vacant table on the far side 
of the room. After submitting the whole room to 
a careful scrutiny, he came to the conclusion that 
his aunt was not to be so easily detected and he 
turned his attention to the menu. It was, most 


conveniently, printed im several languages besides 


Russian. 
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All the vacant tables had been filled, so Hum- 
phrey was not surprised when a rotund little man 
with a face like a crinkled walnut pulled out a 
chair and sat down beside him ‘unceremoniously. 

“I join you,” he said, mopping, at his forehead 
with a bright green handkerchief. “My English is 
not of the best but I like the practice. I may have 
the menu?” 

Humphrey silently handed him the menu. He 
had no intention of engaging in conversation with 
a complete stranger, so he adopted a blank, dis- 
couraging expression and stared vaguely at a point 
somewhere above the adjacent table. 

This frigid air of disapproval had a most sur- 
prising effect on his new companion. His small 
brown eyes glistened and his face lit up with sym- 
pathetic amusement. 
a great bellow of laughter. 

“Aha, my friend, you are:not only English. It 

is also at once apparent that you have just arrived 
in Moscow for the first time. You are shocked, 
naturally, that everyone in the foreign colony here 
immediately speaks to you, 
- “But you must not be offended. It is for us 
our only form of relaxation. 1, who love food, do 
not come here to eat the execrable Soviet cooking. 
If food was all I wanted, I could eat it much more 
quickly in my room. No, I come to the restaurant 
to get away from Moscow, to forget my own prob- 
Jems for a while and sometimes to help other people 
a little with theirs,” 

He smiled at Humphrey engagingly and leaned 
forward as though he half-expected Humphrey to 
recount his life history without further encourage- 
ment. But Humphrey merely looked forbidding 
and said very coldly: 

“I am afraid my business in Moscow is of an 
entirely personal nature and could be of no in- 
terest to anyone except myself.” 

“But you are quite wrong, my friend.” the little 
man said cheerfully. “Everything is of interest to 
me in this restaurant. Still, first let us order our 
Junch.” 

He snapped his fingers and a waiter appeared 
at his side as if by magic. He gave his own order 
in a rapid flow of Russian and then turned for in- 
structions about Humphrey’s. 

“Number 64,” Humphrey said stiffly. 

“It is not good. I know the English like beef- 
steaks but these are not the same as you find in 
London. You would do much better with the 
Kievsky cutlet.” 

He ordered Humphrey’s Junch to his own satis- 
faction and added several more instructions to the 
waiter about the freshness of the bread and the 
quality of the coffee. He then turned back to the 
table and began a running commentary on every- 
one else in the room. - 

“Do. you see the large athletic men at the table 
over there in the corner? They are the Italian 
water-polo team who have been playing in the 
Soviet Union, And, just there in the middle by 
the fountain, those are the American heavy-weight 
lifters. Then here is a Norwegian delegation for 
whaling and an Egyptian group of doctors, Next 
to us we have Dutch businessmen who are selling 
medical supplies, and a clever Swede who is buy- 
ing carpets. There are Danish businessmen selling 
machine tools, Turkish tobacco buyers, Icelandic 
cod sellers, French and Spanish orange growers. 
You must have far more foreign businessmen in 
London. The only difference is that here, in Mos- 


He chuckled, and then gave ` 


cow, they are all in the one room. That, I find 


fascinating.” 

“Yes,” said Humphrey. “I suppose it is.” 

“For an economist, it is a great and interesting 
study to sit in this restaurant and, year after year, 
hear what the Russians are buying and selling.” 

“You're an economist then?” queried Humphrey. 
Whether he liked it or not, he was being drawn into 
the Moscow game of becoming curious about his 
fellow foreigners. 

“Only as an amateur. 
a businessman. 

“Corks?” 

“Corks for bottles. Vodka bottles, wine bottles, 
champagne bottles. That is something the Russians 
will never be able to do without. And in Portugal 
we have the best corks in the world. So small an 
industry, but still indispensable. So I come here 
every year and do good business; through revolu- 
tions and wars and friendship and enmity, I sell 
my corks.” 

The irresistible fascination of the world of -busi- 
ness with its air of ruthless continuity in even so 
trivial a trade as supplying corks for bottles made 
its impression on Humphrey. 3 $ 

“Do you, mean to say you’ve been coming here 


No. oh, no. 
From Portugal. 


J, too, am 
I sell corks.” 
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since Tsarist times?” he demanded incredulously. 

The little man nodded gaily and made a rueful 
gesture toward: his bald brown head. 

“As a young man I came for the first time 
with my father. That was in 1910. 1 remember 
we, stood outside the Metropole hotel and saw the 
Tsarina and her daughters drive past in their open 
carriage,” : 

“This hotel?” 

“But where else? It has not changed a great 
deal and it is where the foreigners have always 
stayed.” 

The waiter had returned with their orders and 
Humphrey was soon able to verify the truth of his 
Portuguese friend's statement that it was the con- 
versation rather than the food which attracted so 
many clients to the restaurant. 

“Nothing has changed a great deal for foreigners 
in Russia since my first visit. There are occasion- 
ally the ups and downs ‘and sometimes more sus- 
picions and vexations but, over the years, it is much 
the same. Some businessmen find it impossible,” 
the little Portuguese was saying in between mouth- 
fuls. “But me, 1 understand how to do business 
with the Russians now and so I have no trouble.” 

“Is it a secret?” Humphrey found it quite easy 
to ask questions once he had started, ~ 

“No secret at all. You must. have something 
which the Russians want and then you do business. 
They want my corks, so everything goes very 
smoothly. If they stopped wanting my corks, then 
it would be very difficult. There would never be 
an interpreter when I wanted one. Everyone would 
always be away for the ‘luncheon interval’ when I 
wished to see them, Day after day, I would get 
nothing done and become frustrated.” 

Humphrey digested all of this. It had a strangely 
familiar ring. 

“But what happens,” he said slowly, “if you 
don't have corks to sell and nobody is particularly 
interested in your business and you spend hours 
sitting about wasting time?” 

“Aha,” murmured the Portuguese and his eyes 
narrowed with sympathy. It was impossible to be 
with him long without being impressed by his almost 
uncanny insight. “So it is with you? Well, one 
year it happened just like that with me, too. Then 


by chance I discovered they were thinking of buy- 


ing corks cheaper from someone else. My corks 
are the best and cheapest in the world but, in their 
innocence, they thought they could do better. This 
made me very cross—being given what you call 
the run-around. So I left very suddenly without 
making my contract. And they tried to use card- 
board corks and do without me. Ho, ho.” He 
went off into a ripple of chuckles at the memory 
of it. “They still use them for their vodka bottles 
but—ho, ho—for the wine it was disastrous. 

“The next year when I came back, it was all 
quite different. I stated when I first arrived thate 
I could spare only four days; I must see so many 
people and the contract must be signed by such a 
day. It was all done. They are like school chil- 
dren and must be punished every now and then. 
But when you give the firm lesson, then there are 
no more pranks in the classroom.” 

He glanced up at Humphrey, his face more 
crinkled than ever with laughter lines. 

“Ah, but how I could have advised all these 
politicians with their’ United Nations and their 
vetoes and their policies of co-existence, It is so 
much simpler to see everything plainly in a little 
patch of business like the cork trade. -And yet I 
have been coming here for many. years now and 
I still have not been able to decide whether the 
Russians are very cunning or just very stupid. 
They are simply quite different. They have no 
use for the meek, the polite and the apologetic 
approach. Always it is best to take what you call 
the ‘high hand’ with them. It is useless to talk 
to the men at the bottom even about corks. They 
hate to commit themselves, they rarely say yes but 
they dislike saying no, They prefer to let a situ- 
ation just drift along until the other person be- 
comes frustrated and goes away. So you must start 
at the very top with a great deal of noise and im- 
portance for anything you want. Where in Eng- 
land or France or Portugal, you would go to see 
a junior clerk, here in Moscow you must start with 
the commissar himself.” 

He Jaughed again and extracted a small white 
card from a worn leather pocketbook. 

“So, my friend, whenever you want to ask my 
advice about which commissar you should see about 
your own business, I offer my professional assis- 
tance, Here is my card. 
Thursday.” = 

Humphrey took the card and read the copper- 
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plate inscription: “Senhor Manuel Diaz Ferreira, 
cork processor and grower, 48 Avenida Escola 
Politecnica, Lisbon.” 

They finished their lunch with a pleasant dis- 
cussidn about Madame Tussaud’s which Mr. Fer- 
reira had visited in London some years before; and 
Humphrey, who took a long time to make up his 
mind about people, was just deciding that his new 
Portuguese friend was a pleasant and. genuinely 
helpful little man when Mr. Manuel Diaz Ferreira 
drew a very large and ornate gold watch from 
his waistcoat, muttered an exclamation of Horror 
and rose from his chair. 
> “I have the appointment at 3 o'clock and must 
immediately take a taxi. l always insist on punc- 
tuality with my Russian colleagues, It is here the 
only way of doing successful business. But where 
is our waiter? Well, never mind, you can settle 
the bill for me” 

He had already thrust back his chair under the 
table when his alert little eyes noticed the doubtful 
look on Humphrey’s face; and he immediately 
checked his flight from the restaurant and responded 
with another of his cheerful bellows of laughter, 

“Aha, the correct Englishman always so sus- 
picious of those unreliable foreigners. Never take 
anyone at their face value, especially if they come 
from the other side of the channel. But I pay; my 
friend, 1 pay.” 

He threw a 100-ruble note on to the table 
and bustled out of the restaurant, still chuckling 
tolerantly and leaving Humphrey considerably dis- 
comfited at the table. R 

It was not that he had doubted Mr. Ferreira’s 
honesty—and 100 rubles was far more than the 
price of his meai—but he had a truly English horror 
of being teased in the Portuguese’s jocular, -leg- 
pulling style. 4 

He decided he would return-Manuel Ferreira’s 
change to Room 308 in the evening before dinner, 
after he had successfully concluded his search for 
Miss Bagshot and embarked on the more difficult 
and long-drawn-out task of persuading her to return 
home with him. 

But at 8 o'clock, after an exhausting afternoon 


Humphrey was forced to admit that he had Jearned. -+ 


nothing about his aunt. The administrator of the 
hotel had been able to inform him quite definitely 
that there was no Miss Lavinia Bagshot registered 
at the Metropole. As she had no instructions about 
Humphrey and did not believe in passing on in- 
formation which was not specifically requested, she 
neglected to inform him that Miss Bagshot had been 
registered at the hotel unti] that same morning. 

As he walked along to Room 308 to return 
Manuel Ferreira’s change, Humphrey was at last 
beginning to appreciate the friendly and helpful 
curiosity which he had received that day from 
casual foreign acquaintances, 

He found Manuel Ferreira stretched out on the 
lace counterpane of his high, old-fashioned brass 
bedstead. 

Humphrey embarked on the saga of Miss 
Bagshot. 

“I understand only the part,” Manuel said at 
last, filling up their glasses again with cognac. “Even 
in Portugal, we have sometimes met with the Miss 
Bagshots. They are always elderly British spinsters 
who come to make bicycling or walking tours, 
Very striking and picturesque figures. But Miss 
Bagshot will come eventually; why go to all the 
trouble of collecting her?” 

“Well, you see.” Humphrey began uncomfort- 
ably. “My father- feels—” 

_ “Oho, I begin to see. 
portant man perhaps. 
Parliament?” 

“No, no.” disclaimed Humphrey. “Nothing like 
that at all.” à 

“But you did not come to fetch the aunt from 
your heart? It is because your father has said? 
Well, that is very good, very obedient. My son is 
also the very good and obedient but perhaps, after 
all, he is older than you. Once I had only to 
command and my son would obey. Now it is a 
much more adult arrangement. J must give reasons 
for what I ask him to do and we discuss them to- 
gether and decide together on what we shall do.” 

The little Portuguese was looking at Humphrey 
so sorrowfully that he was driven to defend his 
position. 

“But, of course, my father gave reasons. You 
see, my aunt is not only rather eccentric—she takes 
pleasure in displaying her peculiarity. It is some-~ 
times very uncomfortable for the family when 
everyone gets to hear about the scrapes she gets 
herself in.” 

“On the other hand, as she seems quite capable 


Your father is an im- 
An English member of 
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of getting herself out of them again,” Mr. Ferreira 
pointed out, “I cannot see why it should do any- 
thing but amuse people.” 2 5 

- “But no family likes to be made a laughing- 
stock,” Humphrey said sulkily. 

“No English family,” Mr. Ferreira corrected 
gently. “I think every English family should have 
a Miss Bagshot to make them human. Then—who 
knows?—one day the English might begin to under- 
stand everyone else.” ` : 

“I intend to take her home,” Humphrey said. 
“The only trouble is I can’t find her.” 5 

“Can't find her in Moscow?” Manuel Ferreira 
was really startled, “But it is so very small a colony 
for a foreigner to get lost in. There are perhaps 
five hotels where she might be staying but it is most 
likely she is at this one.” 

“Not this one,” Humphrey said wearily. “That’s 
all I have been able to discover after an entire day.” 

“Hand me the phone,” demanded Mr. Ferreira, 
lacing up his shoes. “We will try them all. It is 
a tiny problem you have.” 

Humphrey listened while he spoke in fluent 
Russian to the administrators of, various hotels. 
There. was no- Miss Lavinia Bagshot registered at 
any of them. : 

After an hour, they repaired to the restaurant 
again and Mr. Ferreira, who took an artist’s delight 
in achieving his ends, immediately entered into con- 
versation with the Danish businessmen. Later, he 
transferred his attention to a Belgian photographer 
of icons. By the time he had reached the coffee 
stage, he came triumphantly back to Humphrey by 
way of a table of Indonesian economists. 

“Tt is clear that Miss Bagshot must have taken 
many meals in her room, otherwise I could not have 
failed to observe her myself,” he announced with 
satisfaction. “But they have all seen her.. She had 
lunch here yesterday and was in the restaurant only 
this morning. She must be staying in this hotel and 
you have been given the wrong information, Come, 
we will go and see the administrator.” 

Against Manuel Ferreira’s peremptory insistence, 
no administrator would dare to be taking a “dinner 

. interval” and he was soon able to tell Humphrey 
that Miss Bagshot, who had been registered at the 


Metropole hotel for the last three weeks, had ` 


checked out that morning. 

“So perhaps she has already gone home,” he 
said soothingly. 

“Or perhaps she has gone to some other part 
of the Soviet Union,” Humphrey Said less hopefully. 
“The point is, how do I begin to find out?” 

“You know what I would do if I was your very 
good, respectable English father?” Mr. Ferreira ex- 
claimed suddenly, “I would give you some money, 
only a little—say £10—and I would tell you to 
go off and get yourself around the world with it in 
six months. And when you came back—because I 
am very sure you would come back—then I would 
retire and let you handle my business. But, my 
friend, you need that six months to learn how to 
do things on your own.” 

“Pm sorry if you think I'm being very stupid,” 
Humphrey said stiffly. 

~ “f will give you my last piece of advice and 
then you must begin to work yourself,” Mr. Fer- 
reira said sagely. 3 

“Tomorrow you will go'to your embassy—here 
I write the address in Russian so you may show 
the taxi driver—and they will ask the ministry of 
foreign affairs -if Miss Bagshot has used her exit 
visa and left the country. If she has not, then 
they will know exactly where ‘she is. ‘Russia is not 
like England where the foreigners come and go un- 
noticed. In Moscow, every foreigner is accounted 
for. Perhaps they will take some time to tell you 
but all the same they will know.” 

He thrust his hand at Humphrey unexpectedly. 

“Now I will say good-night.. I go for a little 
walk before sleeping. You are a sensible boy, but 
unimaginative. You must learn to be a little less 
polite and a little more pushing. So it is best I 
decide to no longer help-you. We will meet again 
in the restaurant.” 

That night Humphrey was ashamed but rather 
pleased with himself for speaking sharply to: the 
floor administrator. who could not find the key 
of his room. 

* x * 

Although Humphrey fully intended to take 
Manuel Ferreira’s advice on dealing with foreigners 
in general and Russians in particular, he felt such 
“an approach would not prove very effective with 
his own countrymen. 

. So when he arrived at the embassy the follow- 
ing morning, he asked quite modestly for the consul. 
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The young man promised the embassy would 
get in touch with the Soviet ministry about Miss 
Bagshot and warned that there might be some delay 
over the reply. He then asked Humphrey what the 
weather was like in England and invited him to a 
cocktail party later in the week. 

Humphrey spent the rest of the morning com- 
posing and sending off a very expensive cable to 
his father, asking if Aunt Lavinia had, by any 
chance, already arrived home. - 

He was pleased with himself for finding the 
central post-office on his own, and for conveying 
his meaning successfully. when he got there. In the 
afternoon te walked around Red Square, joined 
a queue to file in and see an embalmed Lenin and 
Stalin in their mausoleum and finished off the day 
arguing with two Norwegian businessmen about the 
Viking conquests in England. 

Humphrey now entered upon a period’of patient 
waiting. Every morning he phoned the embassy 
and spoke to the young vice-consul. He then 
strolled about the streets, visited a few museums 
and returned to the hotel for lunch. | 

As Manuel Ferreira had predicted, this proved 
to be the highlight of his day. - He usually found 
the little-Portuguese deep in conversation with some 
new arrival and joined their table; or he overcame 
his English diffidence, approached a complete 
stranger and had long and absorbing discussions 
about the newcomer’s business in Moscow. It was 
the only interval of the day Humphrey looked for- 
ward to and enjoyed. 

On several occasions, he thought about the Eng- 
lish girl he had met on his first morning and de- 
cided that, if only he had been less wrapped up 
in his own affairs and had inquired her name, he 
might now be able to ring her up and suggest they 
do something together. She had, he remembered, 
a breezy, lighthearted manner, which he had not 
really appreciated at the time. 

He placed her as belonging to the embassy and 
looked for her at the vice-consul’s cocktail party 
but without success. 

He did finally ask Manuel Ferreira about her. 
Mr, Ferreira seemed to know or know about every- 
one in Moscow, but Humphrey’s halting description 
did not attract more than this ‘fleeting attention.‘ 

“I thought it was a very old lady you were look- 
ing for here,” he scoffed: “And now it appears 
you have lost a very young lady, too. Aha,-my 
friend, you must be the type who has difficulty 
with them at all ages.” 

And he went off into a gust of laughter, which 
drowned Humphrey’s embarrassed protests that it 
was an old lady he had lost, that the young lady 
was quite incidental and his inquiries about her 
merely casual. 

Humphrey gradually learned -to recognize the 
puckish expression that accompanied such jokes and 
to become wary of his Portuguese friend on these 
occasions. 

So it was with some suspicion that he greeted 
Manuel Ferreira when he rushed up one day after. 
lunch and hailed him- Mr. Ferreira had with him 
a large untidy young man. < 

But it appeared that Mr, Ferreira was only 
accosting him in order to make his farewells. 

“I cannot leave Moscow without saying good-by 
to you, my very dear friend. You are still with- 
out the definite news? Now, I want to make known 
to you a fellow Englishman, who will be able to 
advise you as well as I could have done myself. 
So this is Mr. Humphrey Napier, who I told you is 
looking for his aunt; this is Mr. Ferguson, a news- 
paper correspondent, 

If Manuel Ferreira noticed the look of conster- 
nation on Humphrey's face; he did not pay any 
attention to it. Stewart Ferguson watched it with 
amusement, deciding that the wily Portuguese had 
a definite motive behind his innocent introduction. 

“And so I leave you in good hands,” Mr, Fer- 
reira was saying. “I have met Mr. Ferguson on 
several trips to Moscow and he is, like me, an 
expert on getting his-own way.” 

“Thank you,” Humphrey said ungraciously. “I 
hope that I will not have to trouble him, however. 
I am almost convinced that my aunt must have 
left Moscow.” 3 

Mr. Ferreira wagged his head in a knowing 
gesture. - 

“But you cannot be very certain of that. The 
Miss Bagshots of this world are very determined 
characters.” 


“Miss Bagshot?” Stewart exclaimed, his interest . 


suddenly aroused. 
my old lady.” 
“What do you mean ‘your old lady?” ” 


“Is that her name? But that’s 
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“Well, I feel sort of responsible for her. You 
know the way it is. All newcomers in Moscow 
come to somebody for advice. You went to Manuel 
and she came to me. Not that-she took the slightest 
notice of what I said. As far as I remember, I 
advised her to give up and go home. But I'd be 
very surprised if she'd done that. In fact, I've 
been expecting her to come and see me again 
any day.” 

“But this is-splendid,” cried Mr. Ferreira, his 
face full of satisfaction that he was not only shak- 
ing Humphrey's respectability in confronting him 
with the press but doing him a good turn as well. 

He took himself off, very contented with this 
introduction, leaving Humphrey glowering helplessly 
at a representative of the one section of the Moscow ~ 
foreign community he most wanted to avoid. 

“Come on up to my room and have-a drink,” 
Suggested Stewart, feeling that any friendly over- 
ture was obviously up to him. 

“Now see here—” Humphrey began and stopped. 

“Look, Ferguson, I’m particularly anxious to 
Keep all this out of the papers,” he’said with rather 
a forced candor. 

“You forget that I know Miss Bagshot,” Stewart 
reminded him, “And her eccentricity has already 
provided one story for the Daily Guardian.” 

“Oh, was that your story?” Humphrey said 
warily. “Well, I hope you're not going to make 
up any others.” Z 

“I won't ‘make them up,” countered Stewart. 
“But if she does anything really interesting, then 
I can’t promise not to report it. Last time I saw 
her she was planning some quite hopeful ventures. 
coug and have that drink and PH tell you about 
them.” 1 

They took the lift to the “fourth floor and 
strolled down the corridor. 

“This is my room,” Stewart said, fitting his 
key in the lock. “And just down there on the other 
side is where your aunt had hers.” x 

He glanced down the corridor to indicate Miss 
Bagshot’s room, where a tall, elderly man was at 
that moment knocking at the door. He knocked, 
Stepped back and waited patiently with the air of 
one who has repeated this performance several 
times. Then he shrugged his shoulders, turned and 
came toward them. 

He had a broad, pleasant face and a pair of 
horn-rimmed_ spectacles, which gave him the look 
of an intellectual. He smiled uncertainly as he. 
passed them and murmured something to Stewart 
in Russian, 

“What did he say?” demanded Humphrey. 

“He just said he was out of luck. There was 
nobody in.” E 5 

Stewart had opened his door and was ushering 
Humphrey in when the Russian, who had halted 
and hesitated a little down the corridor, suddenly 
made up his mind about something and came. 
bounding back. 

“You are English,” he said, beaming at them 
ingratiatingly. “Perhaps you might be able to help 
me. I look for a Miss Lavinia Bagshot and was 
told she is being in Room 427.” 

“She was in Room 427,” Stewart admitted. 
“But I understand she checked out a few days ago.” 

“Checked out? You mean she has gone? Alto= 
gether?” 

‘Stewart nodded, ` 

“Miss Bagshot is my aunt and I am looking for 
her as well,” Humphrey said, ignoring the warning 
look from Stewart. “What did you want to see her 
about and who told you she was in Room 427?” 

The Russian’s broad face puckered in an ‘apolo- 
getic frown. 

“Please not to speak so quickly,” he said. “My 
English is very rusted. , I was hoping that this Miss 
Bagshot would help to improve it.” 

“You wanted her to give you some English les- 
sons?” asked Stewart, beginning to understand and 


“eyeing the Russian more closely, 


“I am Feodor Ivanovich Makeyev,” the elderly 
man replied readily enough. ‘“f am chief engineer 
of a precision instrument factory in the Sokolniky 
rayon. My daughters, Tamara and Natasha, are 
studying to become teachers of English.” 

“I see,” Stewart said. “Well, if you would like 
to give, us your address, we could promise to pass 
it on to Miss Bagshot when we see -her.” 

“Ah, the address at the dacha would mean 
nothing and there is nobody now living in our flat 
in Moscow,” Feodor Ivanovich said sadly. 

“The address of the factory would do,” sug- 
gested Stewart. i ss 
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“Ah, it is bother for you. Never mind, I will 
call again later. Perhaps she will have returned. 
Thank you for your trouble. I go now.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him in and get into con- 
versation?” Humphrey demanded as Stewart pushed 
the door closed. 

“He was an MVD plant giving a not very con- 
vincing performance in a Chekhov character tole,” 
Stewart said with a touch of weariness. 

“Surely that’s a bit thick, isn’t it? His story 

` sounded genuine to me. I daresay he couldn't have 
teld us much about my aunt—” 

~“No, but he’s Jearned quite enough to keep him 
happy.” i : 

Stewart fetched a bottle of whiskey and two 
tumblers out of. his bathroom and perched himself 
on the arm of the sofa while he extracted the cork. 

“There’s only one thing that puzzles me about 
our visitor—and it’s obvious he came to see me, 
not Miss Bagshot. Otherwise he couldnt have 
timed it so well at exactly the hour I always come 
up from the restaurant.” 

He poured out the two whiskies and seemed 
to be talking to himself, debating some point. 

“But I can’t understand it,” he said. “If Miss 
Bagshot is still in the Soviet Union, then the MVD 
security services must know where she is. They 
must know we don’t know where she is. Curious. 
Perhaps they want to find out if we're worried 
about her.” é Š 

“They know that, too,” Humphrey said. Since 
the episode with Feodor Ivanovich Makeyev, he had 
lost wariness in regard to Stewart Ferguson. If he 
was a newspaper correspondent, at any rate he was 
an English one. “The embassy has already applied 
to the ministry of foreign affairs about her on my 
behalf.” : 

“Yes, Manuel told me that’s what he’d advised,” 
Stewart said thoughtfully. “Well, perhaps she’s run 
herself into a spot of bother somewhere and they're 
fishing to find out whether she’s got in touch with 
either of us about it.” 


- “She couldn't have got in touch with me because’ 


she doesn’t know I’m here,” Humphrey pointed out. 
“Then it looks as if I’m the only one left that 
she seems to know well in Moscow, doesn’t it?” 
mused Stewart. “I promise to let you know if I 
hear anything. I daresay you won't be willing to 
do the same for me.” 
Humphrey said he supposed he wouldn't, but 


they parted On friendly terms and, when they met / 


again Jater in the restaurant for dinner, they had 

“quite a pleasant discussion about detective novels 
which culminated in Humphrey offering to lend 
Stewart the one he had been reading on the way 
over in the plane. 

They walked up to the second floor to get it 
out of Humphrey's suitcase and found the tele- 
phone ringing urgently in the empty room. Hum- 
phrey made a dash for it. : 

“Yes.” he said, “this is Humphrey Napier.” 

Then, recognizing the vice-consul’s voice, he 
glared toward Stewart and tried 'to give non- 
committal replies. But a moment later he had 
thrown discretion to the winds and was demanding 
incredulously: ` 

“What do you mean you have her passport?” 

: “Just what I say,” came the vice-consul’s thin 
young voice over the wires. “Were as baffled 
about it as you are. The ministry sent around 
Miss Bagshot’s passport to us about 20 minutes 
ago, asking if we would return it to her through 
the embassy. They said she handed it in at the 
Intourist office in the Metropole hotel on Mon- 
day, May 27, requesting an extension to her visa. 
Her passport is now in order until June 15, which 
is nearly a fortnight off.” i 

“Then she must be still in Russia?” 

“Yes, but I can’t imagine how she could have 
got anywhere out of Moscow without her passport. 
You have to hand it in every time you register at 
a hotel or apply for a ticket on a plane or train.” 

Humphrey suddenly became conscious of Stewart 
Ferguson standing very close to him by the tele- 
phone. 

He cut the vice-consul short with a rapid 
_good-by and put down the receiver. 

“I don’t think it’s very fair of you to use any- 
thing you hear eavesdropping,” he said. : 

“Bverything’s fair when you're news-hunting,” 
Stewart said with an amiable smile. 

“Do you still want that detective novel?” de- 
manded Humphrey. : 

“Changing the subject? It’s all right, I wasn’t 
going to ask you any questions, I think I’ve got 
enough to work on. I may as well have a loan 
of the book but I don’t honestly think Pll get much 


„ agreed Miss Bagshot. 
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time for it this evening. There’s a story I’ve got 
to write.” = 

Humphrey bit his lip helplessly and kicked at 
his suitcase like a small boy who has become en- 
tangled in a situation rather too complicated for him 
to manage, ` 

Stewart went off to telegraph his story to the 
Daily Guardian. Humphrey sat down to compose 
another cable to his father and, at the embassy, the 
vice-consul was sending off a coded message to the 
foreign office. 

Miss Bagshot’s file, which had been gathering 
dust down in the archives of Whitehall, had sud- 
denly begun to expand at an alarming rate. 


CHAPTER V 


HE french windows in Jackie’s bedroom 

| opened on to a tiny iron balcony, and Miss 

Bagshot had discovered that it was pleasant 

to sit there in the sun, looking down into the 

dusty asphalt courtyard and beyond, over the roof- 

tops, to the onion domes and towers of the Kremlin. 

On her third day in the flat she had wakened 

to find someone standing beside her—a tiny, age- 

less woman with a wide smile and a white kerchief 
about her head. 

“Fenya,” she announced, nodding and grinning 
at Miss Bagshot. She held up a string bag. Miss 
Bagshot understood she was asking a definite 
question. 

“Yes,” said Miss Bagshot. “If you would be so 
kind, I think I need some milk and some eggs.” 
She reached for her handbag on the bedside table 
and extracted her last 25-ruble hote, which Fenya 
accepted happily. But she shrugged her shoulders, 
pointed to her mouth, made signs like a charade- 
player that she was eating and drinking and re- 
lapsed into another flow of incomprehensible Rus- 
sian. Jt was clear to Miss Bagshot that Fenya 
wanted a shopping list. In desperation she climbed 
out of bed, threw Jackie’s dressing gown about her 
shoulders and went in search of a Russian-English 
dictionary in the bookcase. 

But she found that Fenya, only too plainly, 
could not read at all. So they repaired to the 
kitehen and pointed to various empty containers on 
the chance of conveying their meaning. 

“Khleb,” suggested Fenya, pointing to the bread 
bin. 

“Oh, bread, yes, that would be very nice,” 
“And what about milk?” 

“Moloko,” nodded Fenya. 

Miss Bagshot remembered she had boiled the 
last egg for breakfast that morning but she was 
able to fetch the shell, and together they approved 
of half a dozen with the aid of their fingers, a “six“ 
from Miss Bagshot and a “shest” from Fenya. 

“J don’t think I need anything more,” decided 
Miss Bagshot. 

The days were bright and sunny, Jackie’s fiat 
faced south, and Miss Bagshot began to spend most 
of her time on the little balcony, a pile of mend- 
ing in her Jap, screened from the courtyard below 
by the straggling hedge of runner-bean shoots, which 
Jackie was trying to grow along the battered 
window-boxes in the hope that she would be able 
to sunbathe behind them later in the summer. 

Children’s voices came piping up from the court- 
yard, shrill and excited as they struggled with their 
games, 

As Miss Bagshot sat on her fourth-floor balcony, 
placidly mending and watching over the simple yet 
complicated young lives being formed below her, 
she was completely unaware that she herself was 
the subject of much discussion and speculation in 
various parts of Moscow. Only 200 yards away 
in the militiaman’s sentry box beside the archway 
leading into the courtyard, an inspector had already 
examined the day books and questioned the duty 
militiaman closely. 

“There is no one in the block who is not ac- 
counted for, Comrade Captain,” the stocky young 
militiaman repeated. 

The militia captain made out his final report 
which joined the pile of reports from all over 
Moscow. Several high-level conferences were called, 
each report was studied in detail, and still no very 
probable solution presented itself. 

“But she must be somewhere,” insisted the party 
secretary at the third conference on the disappear- 
ance of the Englishwoman. 

“We nave here a report by Intourist interpreter, 
Comrade Boris Alexandrovich Rumyantsev,” said 
the chairman, returning wearly to the only imagina- 
tive document in the collection, 
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“He states that on the last evening which the 
delegation of the Anti-Fascist League for Peace 
spent in Moscow, four of its members, including 
Miss Bagshot, were absent from the Metropole hotel 
for a total of three-hours. He suggests they may 
have been making contacts somewhere in Moscow 
which Miss Bagshot later carried on. There is a 
coded note, which our experts have so far been 
unable to decipher, 

“I have always been under the impression that 
all foreigners in Moscow were kept under close sur- 
veillance and yet here, in this one simple case, we 
come across such glaring examples of incompetence 
and lack of vigilance, that I can only conclude our 
security services need a complete reorganization.” 

He said it was obvious to him that the British 
embassy officials themselves were in full possession 
of the facts of the case. 

“Consider, comrades,” he said. “We in the Soviet 
Union are encircled by the capitalist countries. 
How would they go about introducing an imperialist 
agent into our midst? 

“They would bring the agent in under some 
innocent disguise and, once here, he or she would 
disappear. The embassy, having furnished the 
necessary forged papers, would disclaim all knowl- 
edge of the agent’s whereabouts. They would even, 
as they are doing now, release the story to their 
correspondents, try to put the blame on us and 
insist, as innocently and with the bare-faced du- 
plicity of which we know they are capable, that 
we are responsible for the disappearance of this 
British subject.” 

“But it is far more complicated than that, Com- 
rade Chairman,” interrupted the party secretary, 
who had been earnestly studying a heap of docu- 
ments. “I see that this woman originally came to 
the Soviet Union as a member of a delegation. 
Then again she pretends to become an English 
teacher. In this application for a visa, which has 
been-sent on from London,” he waved a paper in 
the air which everyone else had overlooked, “it is 
claimed she is an artist. And, in the British em- 
bassy application about her, she is referred to as 
an ordinary tourist. It is all very contradictory.” 

“The Imperialist agent in our midst will be un- 
masked in time,” said the chairman. - “Until then, 
we must deny all knowledge of any complicity in 
this dastardly plot. I propose that we shall expose 
the whole conspiracy through the channels of our 
own democratic press. We shall ask our foremost 
leader writer in Pravda to compose a feuilleton set- 
ting out the position quite clearly and with the 
scrupulous veracity for which our Communist press 
is justly famed.” 


CHAPTER VI 


first, received top-level attention in the Soviet 

Union, Mr. Buckingham in the foreign office 
x and the young vice-consul at the embassy 
were still struggling along with the British aspect 
of the case on their own. 

Jt was not until the appearance of the article 
in Pravda that it occurred to both of them almost 
simultaneously that the growing political implica- 
tions were becoming too involved for anyone in their- 
rather junior positions to handle adequately. 

Mr. Buckingham arrived at the foreign office 
that day a good half-hour ahead of his usual time, 
bundled the Bagshot file under his arm and set off 
down the corridor for Mr, Peddington-Partridge’s 
office. 

“Ah, Miles, F thought I heard your voice,” Mr. 
Peddington-Partridge said, favoring Mr. Buckingham 
with one of his perfunctory smiles. “J was hoping 
to have a few words with you this.morning. If you 
are free now, perhaps you’d come in for a few 
minutes. Most disturbing paragraph I read in the 
Times this morning while I was travelling up.” 

“There’s quite a bit more in the Daily Guar- 
dian,” Mr. Buckingham said, and he laid the Bag- 
shot file on the already littered desk. < 

“Perhaps you'll leave it for me to go through 
later,” Mr. Peddington-Partridge said briskly. He 
had exactly 10 minutes to devote to this problem 
and “was determined to deal with only the most 
essential points. “Now tell me, in your opinion, 
from a close study of all the documents concerned, 
is this Miss . . . this lady . . .” 

“Miss Bagshot.” ~ 

“Exactly. Would you consider this Miss Ba, 
shot a Communist?” 5 

The question was so entirely unexpected that 
Mr. Buckingham was thrown completely off balance. _ 


A LTHOUGH the Bagshot case had, from the 
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“Well, her nephew, Mr. Herbert Napier—I think 
‘perhaps you might read a report I submitted on an 
interview with him two months ago—gave me to 
understand that Miss Bagshot took no interest in 
politics and I have reason to believe—” 

“But you have no actual evidence to the con- 
trary?” 

“Well, there’s the evidence of the speech she 
made at the farewell dinner of the Anti-Fascist 
League for Peace in Moscow. That was quite 
critical of communism.” 

“But you just said Miss Bagshot took no interest 
«in politics at all,” Mr. Peddington-Partridge re- 
minded him. 

“But if she is a Communist, then the Soviet 
‘authorities must know where she is and’ what she is 
‘doing. In this article im Pravda, they absolutely 
idisclaim all knowledge of her and insist that she 
{must be a British spy,” Mr. Buckingham said tri- 
|umphantly, at last remembering one of his main 
pieces of factual evidence, which was now indisput- 
ably a foreign office document. f 

Mr. Peddington-Partridge stretched one hand re- 
| luctantly toward Mr. Buckingham’s neat bundle of 
| papers and sighed. 

“I can see I shall have to deal with this case 
;personally. I'd much rather have left it to you.” 

Mr, Buckingham accepted the- rebuke quite 
cheerfully and rose to his feet with alacrity. He 
| was only too thankful he had managed to rid his 
iown desk of the rapidly accumulating Bagshot 

_|papers. However, Mr. Peddington-Partridge was not 
{quite ready to dismiss him. 

“This nephew of Miss Bagshot’s you mentioned 
i—have you’ his phone number?” 

Mr. Buckingham consulted his diary and read 
‘out the number and then, as Mr. Peddington- 
Partridge gave no permission for him to leave, “he 
‘stood waiting uncomfortably. 

“Mr. Herbert Napier? Good morning.” Mr. 
.Peddington-Partridge was purring smoothly into the 
telephone. “My name is Peddington-Partridge. I’m 
im the North Eastern department of the foreign 
office and I was just wondering if you'd mind 
Setting us straight on a little matter—” 

At the mention of the foreign office, there was 
something in the nature of an explosion at the other 
ead of the line and then Mr. Napier’s voice, be- 
coming more distinct, shrilled into the telephone. 

Mr. Buckingham, who could hear a distorted, 
squeaky version of this outburst two feet away, 
winced and began to back toward the door. Mr. 
Peddington-Partridge, apparently unperturbed, spoke 
quietly. 

“Mr. Napier, we were just phoning to inquire 
i€ you had any theories about Miss Bagshot’s dis- 
appearance.” f 

“Of course I haven't,” snapped Mr. Napier. 

The only method of getting somewhere with 
Mr. Napier in his present state seemed to be per- 
emptory interruption and Mr. Peddington-Partridge 
did not hesitate to use it. 

“I am, of course, extremely sorry that you are 
adopting this viewpoint, Mr. Napier, But perhaps, 
before you continue with your complaints, you 

~wouldn’t mind telling me if Miss Bagshot has ever 
been a member of the party?” 

“What party?” rapped out Mr, Napier, honestly 
! bewildered. 

“The. Communist party.” 

“Communist?” There was a moment’s stunned 
silence at the other end of the phone and then 
ithe roar across the line became deafening. 

Mr. Buckingham succeeded in reaching the door 
‘and, at the same moment, the under-secretary in 
i charge of the Lerritorial Waters Claim strode im- 
į patiently into the room. 
= Me. Napier continued to shriek abuse into the 
| telephone. 

Mr. Peddington-Partridge, famed for his talents 
| as a tactful negotiator, tried to wedge a word or 
‘two into the telephone, nodded an apology to the 
‘under-secretary, clutched at the Bagshot file in 
despair and looked wildly around for Mr. Buck- 
‘ingham to take over from him. But Mr. Bucking- 
ham had beaten a hasty retreat and was congratu- 
lating himself on regaining the safety of his own 
‘little office after successfully washing his hands of 

>. the embarrassing Bagshot case. i 
x * * 

The young vice-consul was going through a 
similar experieace in the embassy in Moscow. No 
one would ever have described the ambassador, Sir 

Reginald Throckmorton, as a placid personality. 
He had a violent temper, an abrupt manner and 
strong prejudices. On this particular Monday, he 


_ had just arrived back from a brief visit to England - 
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for a conference and, travelling—after a lifetime 
of it—had begun to upset his liver, 
He stumped into his study, prepared to be short- 


tempered with anyone who came to disturb. him. 


while. he waded through his accumulation of mail. 
He had just remembered that he had foolishly 
granted his secretary permission for some local leave, 
and he could not hope to expect her back until the 
following Monday. -It was all very provoking. 

His dog Toby waddled into the. study after him, 
stiff with rheumatism. Toby was an elderly pomer- 
anian. He snapped at the typists’ ankles when they 
brought in Sir Reginald’s papers, he growled at his 
visitors, he barked wheezily at, strangers. 

Toby’s appearance offended the embassy even 
more than his temper. He was fat, shaggy and 
a nondescript gray. He did not look at all like £n 
ambassador's dog. 

Sir Reginald did not seem very fond of Toby. 
He roared at him when he barked. He pushed him 
away when he tried to lick his hand. This morn- 
ing he gave Toby a sharp kick when he growled 
at a noise outside the door. Toby yelped, moved 
a little out of range and continued to growl at the 
hesitant tap on the door. 

“Come in,” Sir Reginald grunted without look- 
ing up from his letters. Toby began to bark. 

“I said, come in. Come in and stop fooling 
about there,” shouted Sir Reginald. 

With this sufficiently unnerving beginning, the 
young vice-consul started to explain the Bagshot 
case. ; 

“Now what is all this nonsense?” Sir Reginald 
said. “Can’t make head or tail of what you're say- 
ing at ali. All this rubbish about a missing British 
subject and reports in the British newspapers and 
an article in Pravda. Sounds as though they’re ex- 
aggerating to me. Probably nothing in it at all.” 

“Probably, sir. But, if you don’t mind, I should 
like to read you a short precis I've made on the 
case up to date, sir. Miss Lavinia Bagshot, who 
came to Mmmm-Moscow as a mmm-member of the 
delegation for the Anti-Fascist League for Peace, 
aged 70—” 

“Seventeen?” interrupted Sir Reginald. - “I can’t 
imagine what mothers are thinking of these days. 
Fancy allowing a child of 17 to come out to Russia 
on her own—” 5 

The vice-consul coughed apologetically. * 

“Not 17, sir, 70.” 

“Seventy? Then it's all nonsense just as I said. 
What would anyone of 70 be doing on a delegation 
anyway?” 

“Actually, sir, there does seem to be some doubt 
that Miss Bagshot was a real member of the dele- 
gation,” the vice-consul admitted. He went on with 
the report, 

Sir Reginald, intensely irritated, finally brought 
him to an abrupt halt. 

“Written all this down, have you? Well, leave 
it with me, there’s a ‘good fellow. I'll go through it 
myself and make-it out somehow. Oh, and. bring 
this. Humphrey Napier to lunch today.” 

The ambassador. then settled down, scribbled 
“Nonsense” in red ink over the vice-consul’s obser- 
vations and proceeded to draft his own concise and 
common-sense remarks on a clean sheet of minute 
paper. 


CHAPTER VII 


Y this time the Bagshot case had ousted the 

weather, the ballet, the difficulty of finding 

servants, developments in the Middle East 

and the situation in Poland as the chief 

topic for diplomatic cocktail party conversation in 
Moscow. > y 

It possessed a universal appeal. The women dis- 

cussed the personal aspects of the case, the hope- 

á 


COMING NEXT WEEK! 


The British embassy was looking for her, The 
Russian officials were looking for her and 
Humphrey was looking for her. Everyone was 
in a flap except Miss Bagshot—who, oblivious 
to the furor, calmly’ made herself at home! Read 
the exciting climax of this delightful story in the 
second part of 
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lessness of an old lady, speaking not 4 word of the 
language, abandoned somewhere in a Russian vil- 
lage, languishing somewhere in a Russian prison. 

Their diplomat husbands discussed the political 
aspects, speculating on the meaning, reactions and 
underlying causes of the Bagshot affair. All their 
interpretations were very ~subtle, erudite afid, of 
course, completely erroneous. 

“Coming right at this crisis in international 
affairs, the Bagshot affair could not have been 
more brilliantly timed,” insisted the American coun- 
sellor. ‘ 
Every eyening sheaves of telegrams were sent 
back to London, announcing the latest speculations. 
Every morning the headlines in the London news- 
papers flatly contradicted each other. “Miss Bag- 
shot—Was She a British Spy?” (popular daily paper) 
took its place on the newsstands beside “Miss Bag- 
shot—Is She a Communist?” (responsible Conser- 
vative paper). 

The newspaper campaign had reached its height 


_ when the delegation of the Anti-Fascist League for 


* 


i 


r 


Peace, having concluded its humdrum and unre- 
markable tour of the satellite countries,” arrived 
back in England. 

The members of the delegation were met and 
mobbed by reporters at London airport. 

As he stepped from the plane, Sir William Finch _ 
was at first bewildered and then delighted to find 
himself the object of so much flattering attention. 
But his delight swiftly changed to disillusionment 
when he realized that the irritating spectre of Miss 
Bagshot, which he had almost succeeded. in forget- 
ing, was still haunting the delegation. 

“This is all most distasteful. Really most dis- 
tastefal,” he was able to say during a pause in the 
questions being fired at him from all sides. 

The press roared its disapproval of Sir William. 
He fell back in considerable confusion and his place 
as delegation spokesman was taken by Mrs. Cart- 
wright. i 

“It is quite true, as Sir William has told you, 
that Miss Bagshot was. never a member of our 
delegation,” she said evenly, and her quiet voice 
succeeded in silencing the clamor. “However, some 
of us took great pleasure in our brief acquaintance 
with her and found her a very stimulating com- 
panion. -Aside from that, we really know very 
little about her. She described herself as an ordi- 
nary tourist and I have no reason to suspect that 
she was anything else. Except that Miss Bagshot 


~ could never be ordinary. She is that indefinable,- 


often infuriating, but always interesting phenomenon 
which England can produce so well—a character.” 

* James Bailey said she was typical of a fading 
species —the intrepid, outspoken elderly English 
maiden; and Dr. Clark supplied the final touch 
to- Miss Bagshot’s public personality by recalling 
that his clearest memory of her was pouring out 
cups of tea for him) from a thermos which, even 
in the wastes of the Sahara, he was certain she 
would somehow contrive to keep filled. : 

Overnight Miss Lavinia Bagshot and her thermos 
flask became as memorable a figure in a million 
English households as Miss Florence Nightingale 
and her lamp. 

The public had taken Miss Bagshot and her 
thermos flask to their hearts; she was a symbol 
of a rapidly dwindling empire, of courage, loyalty 
and stoical endurance; a survivor from the days of 
Kipling. They wrote angry letters to the papers 
which had criticized her; besought their members of 
Parliament to do something about her, and bom- 
barded the foreign office with petitions to recover 
her from the hands of the Communists. 

“Mr, Peddington-Partridge held agitated con- 
ferences with a series of under-secretaries, cabinet 
ministers were consulted, resolutions were taken, 
minute instructions covering every conceivable 
eventuality were telegraphed out to the British 
ambassador. : x 

Under this constant pressure, the ambassador 
was forced into making-almost daily protests to the 
Soviet ministry of foreign affairs. 

This type of useless and incessant activity was 
not at all to Sir Reginald’s liking. His invaluable 
secretary, Miss Jacqueline Marsh, was still on holi- 
day and he was obliged to bark his confidential 


telegrams to a nervous young typist. 


Every day the headlines and the telegrams be- 
came more hysterical. And with no sign of a 
slackening of pte fervor, the Bagshot case en- 
tered its second week as a national news story. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK 


